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HARVEY’S PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICS 


By L. D. Harvey, 
President of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


Book One, 35 cents. 
Book Two, 50 cents. 


HIS new two-book series contains all the work in 
a} arithmetic needed under ordinary conditions by ele- 
mentary schools. Each book is divided into three 
parts, each suitable for a year’s work, beginning with the 
third year. The series is especially designed to produce 
competent skill and accuracy and real mathematical 
power—rather than a scattered knowledge of entertain- 
ing ‘tinformational’’ problems not often encountered in 
actual life. The treatment is strictly topical, each im- 
portant division being completed in logical order before 
the next is taken up. The work is both written and oral. 
The material provided for drillis adequate for the pur- 
pose. Each new topic, or different phase of a topic, is 
introduced by a Study Recitation which shows the teacher 
the present state of the pupils’ knowledge and skill, how 
much review work is necessary, and what special diffi- 
culties are likely to be encountered. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Gulick Hygiene Series 


That Everybody Is Talking About ? 


Book 1I— Good Health 

Book II — Emergencies 

Book III — Town and City 

Book IV — The Body at Work 

Book V — Control of Body and Mind 








Here is what some people think of them : — 

“By far the best series of books on physiology.”— 
FP. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, 
Mass. 

“The most rational, most usable, most sanely pro- 
gressive series on hygiene."’—James V. Sturges, Prin- 
cipal, State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

“It is intensely interesting, scientific, and up-to- 
date.’ — Clarence F. Boyden, Principal, Cohannet 
School, Taunton, Mass. 

“A new era in teaching hygiene and sanitation.”"— 
George Goler, M. D., Health Bureau, kaecutive Dr- 
vision, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Rational Method in Reading 


The Rational Method is widely used through- 
out the country because it gives the pupil a large 
vocabulary, correct pronunciation, and self-reli- 
ance in reading. 


The Silver-Burdett Readers 


A basal series of five readers, graded with un- 
usual accuracy, both in vocabulary and thought- 
content. The best writers of the north, east, 
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THE COLLEGE AIM. 


BY A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
President of Harvard University. 


{Address.] 


Vast as the improvement in educational methods 
has been, it is not clear that the process of sifting 
is as effective as it used to be. The old classical 
school, with its rigid curriculum, was inelastic, un- 
adaptable to individual needs, and is said to have 
been repellant and dulling to the ordinary child; 
but none the less, it seems to have sorted out the 
boys with intellectual aptitudes and steered them 
towards higher education. It may be doubted 
whether there is now so great an incentive to su- 
periority in scholarship. If that be true, our col- 
leges are not performing as well as they did in the 
past the function of intellectual selection. 

Under the old rigid curriculum the stimulus was 
supplied in part by competition, but the free 
elective system in college has reduced the spirit of 
competition in scholarship to a minimum. Per- 
haps no two men are taking precisely the same 
series of courses, and hence their achievements are 
incommensurate. a: 

dit may be that the use of competition or other 
stimulus to exertion among under-graduates de- 
pends upon the position which the college — 
pies in the general scheme of education, os 
upon the intricate functions of play and work in 
building up the faculties of mind and body. ss 

The object of athletics in college is physical e- 
velopment, yet if a member of a baseball nine were 
paid for his services, or if he joined it in order to 
fit himself to become a_ professional hereafter, for 
him it would not be play. Now, I believe that 
there is a close analogy between outdoor sports 
and those indoor studies which are pursued for 
intellectual developaaant, Sens regard to 

stion of stimulus by competition. 

“Te aces the most of himself, the boy must be in- 
duced to put forth an uncomfortable effort, and for 
this he must have an external stimulus of some 
kind. No one who knows much about intercollegi- 
ate football believes that most of the men are on the 
team chiefly because the game itself is pleasurable ; 
and, in fact, other motives than immediate pleasure 
enter largely into all violent competitive sports 
after an early period of childhood. But the fact 
that competition may be carried further than is 
wise does not prove that it is not valuable as a 
stimulus, that it is not indeed the main factor in the 
physical development of youth. 

Now, there is no reason to suppose that young 
men have by nature a stronger desire for physical 
than for intellectual power, or a greater admiration 
for it; yet, largely by the free use of competition, 
athletics, in the estimation both of undergraduates 
and of the community at large, has beaten scholar- 
ship out of sight. I am not one of those who con- 


demn athletic contests, for I do not think we can 
afford to diminish any spur to activity in college, 
but I am convinced that we ought to stimulate 
other forms of energy, and that we can get many 
a hint from athletic experience. 

The production of true scholars, or even of the 
scholarly tone of mind, is not the only object of the 
college. It aims to train men well developed in all 
directions, and it has many agencies for doing so 
outside the classroom; but it cannot exist for these 
alone, and if it fails on the scholarly side it will be 
irrevocably doomed. 

The sense of mutual obligation, and with it the 
corporate spirit, has grown apace. A man no 
longer wants to feel that he is working for himself 
alone; he wants to labor for the organization of 
which he forms a part, because that seems to him 
a nobler motive. This is one reason for the halo 
that surrounds the athletes while the scholar seems 
to be striving for nothing better than personal dis- 
tinction, : 

If he is seeking a pecuniary scholarship his aim, 
though needful, appears’ sordid; if not, it seems at 
best selfish, and therefore unworthy of the highest . 
admiration. But the member of the football team, 
who risks his limbs in a glorious cause, whose 
courage and devotion are placed freely at the ser- 
vice of his alma mater, stands out as a hero worthy 
of all the praise that can be lavished upon him. 

Many a man deaf to all other appeals can be in- 
duced to make a creditable record in his studies on 
the ground that otherwise he cannot play upon a 
team, and that it is his duty to do something for the 
honor of his college. Such sentiments deserve re- 
spect, although to a serene philosopher they may 
seem a substitution of co-operative for personal 
selfishness. But they assuredly place an obstacle 
in the path of anyone who would try to raise the 
esteem for scholarly attainment. 

Nevertheless, I have faith that these obstacles 
can be overcome, and that we can raise intellectual 
achievement in college to its rightful place in pub- 
lic estimation. Universities stand for the eternal 
worth of thought, for the pre-eminence of the 
prophet and the seer; but, instead of being thrilled 
by the eternal search for truth, our classes too often 
sit listless on the bench. 

It is not because the lecturer is dull, but because 
the pupils do not prize the end enough to relish 
the drudgery required for skill in any great pursuit, 
or, indeed, in any sport. To make them see the 
greatness of that end, how fully it deserves the 
price that must be paid for it, how richly it rewards 
those who may compete for it, we must learn—and 
herein lies the secret-—we must learn the precious 
art of touching their imagination. 
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BY J. M, GREENWOOD, 


''*°* Kansas City, Missouri. 


“This age is a restless one, owing to quick and 
revolutionary changes in industrial and commer- 
cial conditions. Old creeds crumble and new ones 
are’ mostly short-lived. With the increase of 
knowledge, liberal minds become more charitable 
and ideals more generous. With the improvement 
in machinery, wages are raised, hours of labor 
shortened, and the ladder of learning has rounds 
enough in it for all to ascend. In all forms of 
activity there is a heavy demand for leaders; for 
men and women who can ‘think as well as do 
things. Under our present system of education, 
the youth of our land develop two distinct types of 
mind: the one. collecting facts and holding on to 
them as precious fragments, and the other master- 


. ing the underlying relations which bind facts and 


ideals into universal laws. A well-developed, vig- 
orous mind needs both qualities. The latter is the 
superior one, and the creative teacher is the one 
whose teaching leads to universal principles. In 
America this latter type of mind was monumental 
in such men as James Wilson and John Marshall, 
the two greatest legal minds our country has yet 
produced. 

In teaching, invention, finance, commerce, in 
our complex industrial life, the creative minds, 
leaders, are wanted everywhere. To direct the 
work of children, as well as large industrial or so- 
cial masses, capable, courageous,.and sane leaders, 
masterful minds, are called for to direct the world’s 


‘activities. Nowhere is the supply in excess of the 


demand. One should always be big enough for 
the place he holds, and he should fill it. Each day 
brings new problems and new opportunities to 
teachers. Fundamental learning problems remain 
unchanged. There are no new avenues to a 
human soul that have not existed since man was 
born. It is not the strenuous life that is needed, 
but the sane, well-balanced, feeling, and thinking 
human being who has possession of himself, and is 
not liable to nervous explosions. To be leaders 
in education means, if it has a definite meaning, 
that one has great organizing power, and that he 
can organize a child’s powers so that he can get 
hold of himself and use himself for the accomplish- 
ment of specific purposes. The real teacher must 
work with large ideas and still larger ideals, and 
feel that each child is a complicated mechanism far 
superior to any generalized piece of mechanism 
that man ever made out of material from the min- 
eral and vegetable kingdoms. 

That subtile force, electricity, is incomparably 
below the human mechanism. The man or woman 
of ideas, who knows how to work with growing 
human machines without waste of energy, is the 
real educational artisan. The test of the efficiency 
of any machine is the minimum of waste it creates, 
and this is the test of all grades of teaching. The 
child as a learner should work under such condi- 
tions as will prevent the waste of superfluous en- 
ergy. The factors which waste the energies of a 
child unnecessarily should be eliminated, and the 
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teacher should Know as! quickly and a§ rationally 
as the locomotive engineer does about the running 
of his.engine what these hindrances are. The 
things which reduce the efficiency of a pupil or of 
a ¢lass or school are as easily recognizable as are 
any other alitierifal conditions which hinder free 
and™easy action.” Individual efficiency is greatly 
impaired by undue excitement, lowering of moral 
standards, lack of proper physical and mental exer- 
cise, immoderate eating and drinking, and impure 
thoughts. To accomplish the highest results, en- 
ergy must be husbanded in order that it can be 
applied at the right moment and at the proper 
place. Energy applied blindly produces a maxi- 
mum of waste. 

Education is designed to promote as well as to 
conserve efficiency. It has been affirmed that a 
common school education if properly directed will 
increase’ a boy’s efficiency four times over one 
without an elementary education, and a high 
school education increases twenty-fold over the 
oné who has no start in life except his hands, and 
that .the collegiate or technically-trained young 
man has 800 chances to get on in the world over 
the one whose opportunities are those of the day 
laborer. Nearly all the great directors of ship- 
building, engineering, and other great enterprises 
have been fitted in school for their positions. In 
this country it has been estimated that the un- 
skilled laborer reaches his maximum wage-earning 
power at about twenty-two, when his average 
salary is $500 per annum. Had he been a trained 
laborer in the shop, as one who makes a piece of 4 
machine, his average salary at the age of twenty- 
four would be from $650 to $750; whereas, the 
college man, though he does not begin to earn 
anything till he is about thirty, earns four or five 
times as much annually as his unskilled brother. 
Of course these data refer to averages, and not to 
individuals. The genius for management and the 
formation of large combinations is not confined to 
any one class. 


~~ atts 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES.—(II.) 
BY BARTON 0. AYLESWORTH, 
President Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 

First is the study of language. The human 
tongue is a marvelous liberator ; hindered speech is 
an abject enslavement. Most men know more 
than they can express orally or in writing. The 
average school teacher’s dreams by night are 
criss-crossed with “I know, but I cannot tell it.” 

Fortunately a certain per centum of, men are 
born with the gift of expression, which means 
merely that they are possessed of a retentive 
memory and an easy discharge of certain brain cells 
They succeed in spite of the schools. Who are the 
superintendents of divisions, captains of industries, 
the interpreters of law and the future? Who is 
Theodore Roosevelt? The man, and the men, 
who, while possessed of other worthy gifts and re- 
quirements, have remarkable freedom of speech. 
The voice with quality in it, the right word spoken 
upon demand, the quick marshaling of ideas into 
an army of thin black lines give such power and 
efficiency as come from no other source, to say 
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nothing of the culture and enjoyment that follow 
upon the finer uses and appreciation of language. 
There is no slavery comparable with a_ small or 
nervously-used vocabulary. What are the schools 
doing to enlarge and make free from the handi- 
capped condition of the stammering and ineffectual 
tongue? So little that the debauched English of 
the street and the stage has become the strongest 
and most convincing form. of expression of this 
forcefulage. It would seem at times that the great 
mother tongue might escape from the careless pro- 
tection of the pedagog altogether, hke an_ un- 
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of all. How it shall be taught, just how much of it 
shall be taught, what it shall be substituted’ for, I 
must leave to those who make language their life 
work, I do know, however, that it may be made a 
substratum or inter-stratum of every other subject. 
[ know, further, that the group method of study- 
ing language must be reyived to give zest and effi- 
ciency to its restoration; reading and composition 
by class, the debating club and literary society. 
Below the seventh grade there should be vastly 
more of the story, the song, and the memorized 
recitation. As to whether formal language, gram- 


RICHARD C, MACLAURIN, M.A., LL,D., Se. D., : 
President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


broken colt bent upon getting to the hard, busy 
road, or to the inviting pasture. 

I shall not repeat all that has been said relative 
to the overloaded curriculum, the foolish variety of 
subjects required, nor the frenzy-footed fads that 
prance in and out of our educational corrals. 
Fortunately most of these last refuse to stand 
hitched. 

Make room for the old-fashioned art of easy and 
forcible expression. In that elder time it was the 
possession of the few; it may become the wealth 


mar, rules and definitions shall precede the use and 
interpretation of words, I am not thoroughly per- 
suaded. Possibly .the relief with which a class 
turns from the rules of grammar and analysis to 
the single page of examples at the end of.a chapter 
is suggestive. For mental discipline values I con- 
tend that the study of one’s own language, the lan- 
guage of the home, street, school, church, com- 
merce and’ industries,is incomparable; without this 
ever-widening circle of words, facts, ideas, and 
service cannot come into action. 
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A limited amount of the modern and ancient 
‘lariguages should be taught, largely perhaps to as- 
-sist in enriching the gift of expression. However, 
I am not of those who make foolish war upon 


_.ancient things, but I do insist that their study shall 


be made contributory to our present life. Republi- 
.canism, in its search for the essence of free gov- 
ernment, has climbed some little way towards the 
-ancient solitude of Plato. Some great soul must 
give America the real neo-Platonism. Some- 
where Greek must be taught that the latter-day 
-Greek mind may find its open temple door ; taught, 
mot as a dead language, not as an accomplishment, 
nor as mental discipline, not at all for its form 
(save as an aid to English expression), but for its 
‘content. Some great brain, loving Greek, ab- 
sorbed in Greek, living Greek, will read for us 
some day the inner meaning of P!ato’s lost re- 
ublic. 

The Anglo-Saxon has lost the race consciousness 
-of the infinite personality and immortality of the 
-soul; he has externalized everything and dogma- 
tized even God. Great hearts, inspired minds 
>must trace back the hidden lines ; they lie along the 
intricate ways of Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Plato, 
Moses, and Isaiah. German, Greek, and Hebrew 
‘language, thought, and atmosphere must be made 
easy of approach somewhere in our school system ; 
‘then a company of latter-day interpreters will re- 
discover for us the lost consciousness of God and 
soul. 

Closely allied to the study of language is litera- 
‘ture, in fact it is a question whether the scope and 
-power of language ever dawns upon the student 
until a poem, an oration, a thrilling adventure, or 
an appealing story reveals them. Little fault can 
“be found with the modern schools so far as con- 
-cerns the quantity of literature offered; some com- 
plaint may be lodged against the almost utter lack 
-of the interpretive spirit. It was my good fortune 
ito spend two months, while a student, upon Gray’s 
Elegy with a master of interpretation. I learned 
-more of expression, of literature in general, and 
~poetry in particular then than I had ever known be- 
fore. This was not due to the selection, nor to the 
length of time given, but to the spiritual under- 
standing of the teacher. The study of interpreted 
and related literature in the schools is the great 
awakener ; it is the prophet standing at the door of 
the kindergarten, standing with directing finger 
and inspiring voice at the door of every grade, 
growing taller and more commanding, until at last 
it lifts the curtain for the graduate upon his own 
-new world. 

Just after literature follows history in the process 
of freeing the growing mind from its shackles. 
Language runs like a widening vein of gold 
‘through both history and literature. Its value en- 
“hances more and more, as the mind expands to the 
world’s growth and speech; it becomes a less diffi- 
cult and laborious task. Added knowledge, en- 
kindled feeling, the desire for a profounder life, all 
-compel the longing for and the effort towards ade- 
-quate expression. 

As to the modern sciences, I have a word to say. 
“We have made an idol of science “pure and simple.” 
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To be sure many rare discoveries and useful group- 
ings have resulted, but in the main we have not 
gone a great way, so far as real educational 
value is concerned. Doubtless all this fine frenzy 
over general scientific research was preparatory to 
specific and appliable knowledge, but the demand 
is upon us now to make haste. Merely to know 
truth is weakening, not strengthening; it is like 
those spasmodic arousings of the emotions, with- 
out subsequent and relative action. To weep over 
the hunchback of the play, or the betrayed girl of 
the sex-problem novel, or the wounded Christ of 
the ornate sermon, without afterwards achieving 
helpful action toward hunchbacks, unfortunates, 
and the Christless, is absolutely demoralizing. 
There is a total depravity of unutilized emotion, 
which is as destructive as is the drug habit. 

The mere proving a proposition, the establish- 
ment of truth per se, is not only fruitless, but fatal 
to intellect and character. The bloodless, lense- 
eyed intellectual recluse not only becomes a mental 
debauche, but spreads broadcast the germs of his 
brain-sickness. 

I grant there may have been a day when scien- 
tific knowledge was so scant and in such disrepute, 
when the scientist himself was so much an intel- 
lectual outcast, and an object of community sus- 
picion, that he was driven to seclusion and secrecy. 
But even then the general scientist had iron in his 
soul. He was a man, and he had a high purpose. 
He fought almost insanely for his conviction. He 
tore God and soul to shreds and tossed them 
scornfully into the “all-revealing light cf scientific 
dicta.” But he believed in himself and his dogma. 
He was self-assured that he was a reformer, a de- 
liverer ; that he had emerged from the general tur- 
moil of things to undeceive the race and rid it of 
its evil and enervating superstitions. I like him. 
He is a heroic figure in the history of the last cen- 
tury. I uncover before him. He sought truth with 
a relentless purpose, and, as he supposed, for 
humanity’s sake. 

Then there followed an epoch of scientific in- 
vestigation, so-called, when science fell to the level 
of a luxury, mere fad or intoxication of the facul- 
ties—a far greater degeneracy than the effort to 
drag God from his throne. The latter at least was 
virile and direct. 

At last, however, we have come upon a day 
when merely to know is sinful. Knowledge, to be 
decent, must be put into steel and wood, into hy- 
giene and comfort, and into beauty and inspiration, 
that it may liberate the race. Its final, divine mis- 
sion is to become sociological, to the end that 
labor may be free and natural and life appreciative 
through the unhindered use of goods both materia! 
and spiritual. 

It is to be regretted that there is less of this sav- 
ing grace in the world of education than in the 
world of industry and commerce. Where it 
should be greatest, it is least. In punishment for 
our lack of it, we of the cult find ourselves toast- 
ing our heels at the uncertain fire in the 
courtyard, while our commercialized brethren 
sit within the palace with the king. Is 
it not because these are more human, more 
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responsive, more appreciative, and more benevo- 
lent than we? We live too much for the joy 
of truth, too little for the joy of life and its 
freedoms. The sacrifices we make, the small wage 
the world grudgingly yields us, the limitations set 
upon our words and influence do not make us 
martyrs, rather have we just escaped becoming 
cowards. We wrap the shabby robe of our mar- 
tyrdom about us, boasting that it is the scholar’s 
robe, and shrivel repiningly. Learning has 
praised its conservatism too long, gloated over its 
exclusiveness too much, eyeing the multitude with 
suspicion and jealousy. Let the educator forget 
his caste and speak to the crowd, not as a deliverer, 
nor as one over-mournful, but as a comrade. 
Education must no longer gather out the elect 
from the multitude damned, and cloister them in 
ivy-covered walls, making them the elect “damned” 
by the public. The newspaper paragrapher of to- 
day warns those of our profession that something is 
wrong. 

But the wrong is growing less. The increasing 
democracy, of the common schools is slowly creep- 
ing up into the narrower circle of higher education. 
That alone has educational value which first frees 
the individual and then relates, but does not segre- 
gate him. This does not mean that there should 
be nothing offered by applied science to the youth 
of the land, that skilled labor is the ultimatum of 
education. 

———— 0-00-92 ————___— 
JOHN CALVIN. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


Among the notable celebrations of the present 
year will be that in Geneva of the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of John Calvin. 
In that beautiful and stately Swiss city, nestling in 
the valley between the Alps and the Jura, and with 
the noble current of the Rhone flowing past its 
doors, some thousands of visitors from the cantons 
of the confederation, from many other European 
countries, and from America will gather in the 
early July to do honor to the man whose name is 
conspicuous in history, and whose thought altered 
religious faith and the character of civil govern- 
ment in a remarkable degree. 

A massive and comely monument commemora- 
tive of his extensive influence, and costing a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is to be unveiled and dedi- 
cated. At the same time interest will also be cen- 
tred in the University of Geneva, which was 
founded by Calvin, developed by Beza, his succes- 
sor, and is to observe its three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, in which several eminent American 
scholars are to have part. 

Calvin was born July 10, 1509, in Noyon of 
Picardy, one of the famous old feudal provinces 
of France. His parents, humble and pious people, 
early devoted their son to the service of the 
chureh. As a preparation he was sent to the Col- 
lege de la Marche in Paris, where it was his good 
fortune to have as his professor and personal 
friend Maturin Cordier, a man at once of excellent 
character and of high repute asa teacher. The 
friendship between master and pupil was most 
intimate, and in after years Calvin most gratefully 
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acknowledged his indebtedness to his teacher for 
his professional and private influence. 

Probably the chief result of his relation to 
Cordier was a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with: 
the dominant ecclesiasticism of France, checked 
though it was somewhat by the court influence oft 
Margaret of Navarre. This feeling grew to one’ 
of revolt, and Calvin came to believe that he could 
not loyally hold a teaching office in the church. 

His thoughts were now turned towards the study 
of law, and he went to Orleans to be under one of 
the renowned instructors in jurisprudence. Here 
he was at once popular and unpopular. He was 
the pride of the professors, and the butt of the 
students. The head teacher prophesied that he 
would yet be “the greatest jurist in France,” and he 
frequently left his classes in his charge when com- 
pelled to be absent. In recognition of his merit 
as a scholar he was given his Doctor of Laws de- 
gree without payment of the customary fees. 

On the other hand the students disliked him,,. 
deeming him unsocial and a “grind.” They re- 
sented his strictures on their frivolities. They 
poked fun at his diminutive stature, and his sallow 
features, though they could never discount his, re-- 
markable and brilliant eyes. It is probable that 
they were jealous of him, as he was so far above 
them all in intellectual attainments. <A star pupil 
is not always the idol of his class, 

But the young Frenchman was destined for 
something other than courts and clients, for bars 
and briefs. Yet entirely unmapped by himself, 
there was another province in which he was to be 
eminent and dominant. 

Religious occurrences in Germany were already 
seriously disturbing the theological seismograph 
in France. Calvin was gradually led to embrace 
the doctrines of the Reformation. His teaching 
these in private circles brought him into a zone of 
suspicion and danger, and led to his self-expatria- 
tion from the land of his birth. Clad in the gar- 
ments of a peasant farmer, and with a hoe on his 
shoulder,he fled across the frontier to Switzerland,. 
reaching Basle in safety, where he remained ir 
semi-seclusion for some time. 

While at Basle he wrote his celebrated “Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion,” being a full expo- 
sition of the tenets of the Reformers, and he dedi- 
cated it to the king of France. He was but 
twenty-five when this, his chief work, was written,. 
and it proved how mature his mind was even at 
that early age. This treatise afterwards became 
the ground-work of the teachings of such men as 
John Knox and Jonathan Edwards, of such colo- 
nists as the Pilgrims and the Puritans, and became 
a leading text-book in numberless theological 
seminaries on either side of the sea. 

In response to the persuasion of Farel Calvin © 
went to Geneva, and was there appointed teacher 
of theology. But the Genevans were not ready for 
the apparent austerity of his views. The severity 
of his ritual, the imposition of a peculiar habit of 
dress, and his strict sumptuary measures awakened 
violent popular opposition, and he was banished 
from the city. . 

His banishment, however, led to his meeting 
with Melancthon and a life-long friendship between 








them. He also found time for further Biblical re- 
searches which added greatly to his efficiency as a 
preacher. He also found occasion for paying his 
addresses to Idelette Van Buren, a widow lady in 
Strasbourg, who became his devoted and helpful 
wife, and whose death after a few years burdened 
him with grief. 

After a few years of harsh experiences Geneva 
found not that it could not do without him, but 
that it could do better with him. So it asked him, 
begged him to return. He returned and made the 
city his home until his death, 

The control of the city was placed in his hands, 
and nothing of any importance was thought of 
without his advice and consent. He was so busy 
with civic affairs that, as he says, he “did not see 
the sun for days together, and was afraid he would 
forget what it was like.” The Libertine party op- 
posed him, but he prevailed over it. He came to 
be universally admired, even adored, by the citi- 
zens. He was consulted on all measures. He be- 
came a general referee on matters of law, police, 
trade, manufactures, political economy. To his 
suggestions the great trade in cloths and velvets, 
for which Geneva became famous, attracting to her 
market-fairs four times a year the merchants of 
Europe, may certainly be traced. He also inaugu- 
rated splendid sanitary arrangements, which made 
the city’s health record notable. Folly gave way 
to sobriety of demeanor, and education was fos- 
tered in all its branches from the schools for the 
juveniles to the influential university which an- 
nually attracted hundreds of foreign students. In 
short, Calvin made Geneva a model city with honor 
and honesty dominant in all her civic departments. 

But his titanic labors for urban betterment broke 
him down, The marvel is that a man so physically 
frail could bear as heavy a burden so long. In his 
fifty-fifth year he passed away, as the strong and 
friendly arms of Beza held his weakened and 
emaciated form. Ernest Renan, the French critic, 
was not given to effusive praise of.a religious 
man; but he has pronounced Calvin “the most 
Christian man of his time.” Men may take excep- 
tion to Calvin’s theology, and perhaps justly; but 
they cannot discount him as a civic administrator, 
or belittle his victorious conflict for righteousness 
Over vice. 

Calvin has been credited by many discreet and 
discerning writers with being a great leader in the 
cause of human liberty, and a sturdy foe of all en- 
croachments of absolutism upon popular freedom. 
Froude, the historian, claims that where Calvinism 
has prevailed human liberties have always been 
best regarded and secured. Carlyle also makes 
the same contention. In all probability this is true. 
In Calvin’s day monarchs were almost wholly 
given to consulting their own will in government, 
and so were usually despotic. But Calvin thun- 
dered in the ears of Europe that sovereigns as well 
as subjects must all be obedient to the sovereignty 
of God. And this humbled the proudest wearers 
of the purple, and made them more humane in 
rule. “If princes usurp any portion of the 


authority of God,” wrote he, “ we must obey them 
only so far as may be done without offending God.” 
This doctrine of qualified obedience was the key- 
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note of popular resistance to autocratic and tyran- 
nic government. In this dectrine lay the seeds of 
many a popular revolt against despotism. It was 
this teaching that has toned down the assumptions 
of courts, and toned up the liberties of the popu- 
lace. John Knox held it, and it went hard with 
the beautiful Queen of Scots. Cromwell held it, 
and it cost Charles I. his head. The American 
colonies believed it, and it snatched from the harsh 
grasp of the English monarch the fairest depen- 
dency of his realm. And patrons of liberty 
gathered in the city by the Rhone will not fail to 
credit the man who, centuries ago, made Geneva 
great in freedom with some real share in bringing 
in saner and safer relations between rulers and 
ruled for these modern days. Calvin may be 
thought of as austere, but most surely his thought 
as it has worked itself out has added immensely to 
the sum of human liberties. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY PRINCIPAL FRANK F, MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Mass. 


The aims of manual training courses in northern 
state normal schools, as learned by observation in 
twenty schools and by reading some eighty circu- 
lars, are almost exclusively cultural and in a certain 
sense academic. The aims usually expressed are 
—educational, well-rounded culture, to quicken the 
intellect, to train the mind by motor activity, to 
make the hand the servant of the mind, to develop 
individuality and creative ability, to promote self- 
reliance, making apparatus for teaching, prepara- 
ton for teaching in the grades. 

Rarely does one hear or read of the aims, culti- 
vation of responsibility, development of the con- 
structive imagination and analytic thought, valua- 
tion of the product, steps toward a vocation. Per- 
haps most of these aims are held sub-conscioysly. 

The aims of domestic science and art are 
unanimously expressed as personal knowledge and 
skill in home making, and preparation to teaclr in 
the grades. Apparently all other aims are sub- 
conscious and remain unconsidered with students 
and children. The aims of school gardening are 
for the most part those of nature study, with the 
emphasis on the growing of plants, which necessi- 
tates foresight and patience. In elementary agri- 
culture the attitude toward nature study is suffi- 
ciently prominent. The vocational element has 
cut off some of the ramblings of nature study of in- 
terest chiefly to the teacher. 

The technical schools having professional 
courses cite all the aims recorded of normal schools, 
but they have a larger outlook on life. Emphasis 
is laid on accuracy of forethought and skill in 
systematic handwork, on the best standards and 
practices, on vocational and social aspects of the 
crafts and arts. 

The professional aim is much more highly dif- 
ferentiated in these schools, and is made the direct- 
ing agent in both academic and technical work. A 
strong effort is made in a few schools to adjust the 
technical work to the inherent needs of children 
and youth. 
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Let us rest ourselves a bit. 
Worry? Wave your hand to it— 
Kiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 
Weary of the weary way 
We have come from yesterday. 
Let us fret not, instead, 
Of the weary way ahead. 
Let us pause and catch our breath 
On the hither side of death, 
While we see the tender shoots 
Of the grasses—not the roots. 
While we yet look down—not up— 
To seek out the buttercup 
And the daisy, where they wave 
O’er the green home of the grave. 
Let us launch us smoothly on 
Listless billows of the lawn, 
And drift out across the main 
Of our childish dreams again. 
Voyage off, beneath the trees, 
O’er the field’s enchanted seas, 
Where the lilies are our sails 
And our seagulls, nightingales. 
Where no wilder storms shall beat 
Than the wind that waves the wheat, 
And no tempests burst above 
The Old laughs we used to love. 
Lose all troubles—gain release, 
Languor and exceeding peace, 
Cruising idly o’er the vast 
Calm mid-ocean of the past. 
Let us rest ourselves a bit. 
Worry ?—Wave your hand to it— 
IKxiss your finger tips and smile 
It farewell a little while. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM A .WETZEL, 
Trenton, N. J. 





In Germany I visited the various types of 
schools, including the Volkschule, the Hohere 
Madchen Schule, the Real Schule, the Gymnasium, 
and the various kinds of continuation schools, in- 
cluding trade and commercial schools. 

It is the custom in Germany to have separate 


® schools for boys and girls, at least after the tenth 


year. Nearly all the teachers are men. Generally 
speaking, there is not the same’ provision for the 
education of girls as exists for the education of 
boys. In many places the education of girls is 
limited to what we call a grammar school course. 
In other places there is a higher school for girls, 
which provides for the education of girls through 
the sixteenth year. 

Wherever I went I was impressed with the 
politeness, enthusiasm, accuracy of knowledge, and 
freedom of expression of the pupils. I believe, 
too, that, generally speaking, the pupils in the Ger- 
man schools are doing more advanced work than 
pupils of a corresponding age in our own schools. 
A pupil who has completed the common school 
course in Leipzig has had mechanical drawing for 
three years, has had a course in science, especially 
physics, far beyond the average nature study work 
given in the grades in our schools, and has a fair 
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knowledge of the elementary principles of geome- 
try. 

The German schools are well equipped with 
maps, charts, and models. Less dependence is 
placed on text-books than in America. In Leipzig, 
for example, in the eighth grade, the only text- 
books in the hands of the pupils are a’ Bible, a 
reader, a catechism, and a hymn book. 

It seems to me that the following results could be 
noted as due to this’system of instruction without 
text-books :-— tie ie 

1. The teacher mastered the subject thoroughly 
and taught with the confidence that goes with ex- 
pert knowledge. 

2. Home work necessarily followed rather than 
preceded classroom instruction. Consequently, 
pupils worked more intelligently because they did 
not get mistaken notions from a misunderstood 
text. 

3. Clear thinking always’ promotes free ex- 
pression. It seems to me that both clear thinking 
and free, enthusiastic expression were characteristic 
of the work seen in the Leipzig Volkschule. 

4, The pupils paid attention because the subject 
was new. Interest had not been killed by a futile 
effort to prepare the lesson from a previous assign- 
ment in the text-book, 

5. Pupils learned their lessons in class. Every 
class exercise added to their stock of knowledge. 
With us, too frequently pupils are expected to re- 
port in class what they have learned elsewhere 
during a study period. The German school 
master expects his boys to remember many things 
which are developed in class, and which we would 
think it possible to get only after close application 
to a printed page. 

6. I think the German method raises the dignity 
of the profession-of»teaeching. -I doubt whether 
teaching will be considered a ‘profession in any 
country as long as pupils have text-books which 
really contain more knowledge of the subject than 
in many cases the teacher possesses. 

In a country like Germany, noted for its indus- 
trial education, one would naturally expect to fina 
excellent work in manual training in the grades. 
But on the contrary there is practically no provi- 
sion for manual training until such work is taken 


up in definite trade instruction after the fourteenth 
year. 
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WHAT THE PARISH NEEDED. 


An excellent example of the humor of parish 
beadles is related by the Rev. Dr. Gillespie in his 
“Humors of Scottish Life.” 

Two ministers of neighboring parishes ex- 
caanged pulpits one Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Peebles 
officiating in a parish church which shall be name- 
less. After the service. Mr. Peebles said to the 
beadle :— 

“George, I hope the people would not think my 
sermon was too short to-day.” 

“A’ dinna think they would, sir; but may I make 
bold to ask what ye’re inquiring for?” 

“Well, you see, George, when it was arranged 
that I was to preach here to-day, I selected a ser- 
mon and laid it down on a chair in my study. I 








have a dog which frequents th: study very much. 
It got hold of the sermon, tore off the last four 
leaves and destroyed them entirely, so that I could 
make no use of them. But I thought that since I 
had chosen it I would just preach what remained 
of it, and I was afraid the people might consider it 
too short.” 

Quick as thought George asked: “Oh, sir, could 
ye no get oor minister a pup o’ that sort?” 
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STUFFING THE CHILDREN’S MINDS. 
BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 

I believe there is a sarcastic aphorism in the Tal- 
mud to the effect that the child of six should be 
taken and laden like an ox, and sometimes it seems 
as if we had taken it seriously. It is perfectly use- 
less to expect or demand that all the education the 
child is to get is to be furnished inside the school- 
room by one or two teachers, he taking his share of 
time along with from forty to sixty other children. 
Striking an average of fifty children to the room, 
no child is entitled to more than six minutes of in- 
dividual attention daily, which means half an hour 
during the school week. To require that the 
teacher should inculcate a speaking acquaintance 
with the three R’s with instruction in anatomy and 
hygiene, “nature studies,” so called, though it is 
doubtful whether any child ever loved nature the 
better for them, compositon, geography, history, 
music, and drawing, is certainly expecting that she 
will work miracles. When in addition she is com- 
pelled to supplement the instruction, or lack of in- 
struction, received at home in such matters as 
cleanliness, tidiness, truthfulness, patriotic princi- 
ples, and personal purity of character, it would 
seem that he instructor, as well as the hapless little 
pupil, was laden like an ox.—The Housekeeper. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY. 


BY PRINCIPAL HARVEY R. WILLIAMS, 
South Braintree, Mass. 


We'shall realize more fully some time that the 
rural community has rights that have been disre- 
garded, and that when the rural school is as well 
equipped with books and appliances and is given 
as good teachers as the village or city school, the 
children will easily surpass those in the magnifi- 
cently (?) graded systems of the village or city. 
There is no “in together,” “on together,” “out to- 
gether,” or “lock-step” in the rural school. Physi- 
cally these children develop as naturally as the 
plants, flowers, and trees that surround them. If 
the conditions in the schoolroom are made corre- 
spondingly as conducive to mental growth, we 
shall have ideal conditions for training boys and 
girls in these rural communities for the ever-in- 
creasing responsibilities of social and civic service. 
—Address. 











C. W.S., Virginia: I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of your Journal. I look forward to each 
number. The June 24th number impresses me 
as a high water mark in Educationa] journalism. 


Superintendent E. J. H., Iowa: This is my 


twenty-eighth year as a subscriber of the best edu- 
cational paper in North America. 
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THE HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 

In no state, it is safe to say, is the work of co- 
operation between home and school carried on 
with greater energy and devotion than in Cali- 
fornia. With characteristic zeal and practical 
sense, the educators and parents on the Pacific 
slope have taken up the movement and given it 
great impulse and prestige during the last decade. 

The beginning of the work was made, not by 
parents or citizens, but by teachers. It started ap- 
propriately in the public school kindergarten de- 
partment of the city of Los Angeles, under the ini- 
tiative of Miss Mary Ledyard, supervisor, who had 
formed many mothers’ circles in the schools. 
These individual circles were brought together in 
a coalition at a public mass meeting in a centrally- 
located church assembly room. On that occasion 
Professor James A. Foshay, the superintendent of 
city schools, acted as presiding officer, and set the 
ball rolling. Twenty-two associations were repre- 
sented at that meeting, it appears, the members 
coming from the following schools: Twenty- 
eighth Street, Custer, Casco, Castelar, Norwood, 
Twentieth Street, Ninth Street, Sentous, Seventh 
Street, Pico Heights, First Street, Harper, Seven- 
teenth Street, Sixteenth Street, Cambria, Boyd, 
Hewitt, Olive, San Pedro, Temple, Chestnut, and 
Rosedale. Representative women were selected 
for the offices, the president being Mrs. W. W. 
Murphy, a former teacher, who had served at one 
time on the examining board, and later for four 
years as county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. ' 

From the date of federation, May, 1900, the 
movement for home and school co-operation in 
California has greatly prospered and extended. 
Fifty associations are now enrolled in the schools 
of Los Angeles alone. There are nine in Pasa- 
dena, four in Santa Barbara, three in Pomona, two 
in Hollywood, and others in various towns, includ- 
ing Alhambra, Florence, Manchester, Garvalia, 
Altadena, Huntington Park, Athens, Annandale, 
South Pasadena, etc. San Francisco has four 
home and school associations. Seventeen new as- 
sociations have been added during 1908, under the 
efficient leadership of Mrs. Chalmers Smith of Lo 
Angeles, who recently succeeded Mrs. Murphy in 
the leadership. 

The pioneer of these California home and school 
associations is that at Avenue 21 school, which 
was formed in 1893, and has been in active opera- 
tion ever since as a model and incentive to others. 
Its founder and first president was Mrs. Frank 
Prior. When this association was first organized, 
the meetings were purely Round Table discussions, 
and the popular topics were: “The Relation of 
Parent to Teacher,” “Nature Study,” “Children’s 
Reading,” “Concentration,” etc. The work of the 
association has since expanded to include efforts 
for the introduction of the study of domestic sci- 
ence and of manual training in the schools: the 
provision of better equipment, works of art, etc., 
for the buildings; the placing of playground appa- 
ratus on the school grounds; the provision of re- 
lief for needy parents and children, etc. 
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One of the suggestions of the leaders in the Cali- home and school, to come in touch with the school 
fornia home and school associations is the simple system in a way to thoroughly understand its 
program. They hold that the reading of a paper, work, its possibilities, and its needs.” 
carefully prepared by the best authorities, dealing One association naively declares: “Our main 
with some one of the common perplexities, fol- object has been to bring parents and teachers into 
lowed by a general discussion of the pertinent closer harmony for the ultimate benefit of the chil- 
points by the parents and teachers, is a good way dren, but we have also concentrated our efforts on 
to get at facts, instead of theories. buying a piano,” and another says: “Our idea is 

One of the associations declares its principal ob- to open the eyes of the parent and teacher to the 
ject “the solution of the boy problem”; another greatest need of the children.” 
stands for “the improvement of the school The comprehensive object of all the associations 
grounds”; another desires “to create deeper inter- is always the welfare of children and teachers, har- 
est and understanding of higher and better mony, mutual sympathy, and understanding being 
methods of child training”; another “to unite the underlying impulse. 
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THE TEACHER—AN APPRECIATION. 


BY ZACH MCGHEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Among my friends are a few men, of talent, strength, energy, and culture ; possessed, 
though, of all the human appetites and passions of other men—fond of riches, with all the 
ease, independence, luxury, position, and power that riches give; love the plaudits of men 
and the smiles of women; covet honor such as the world bestows uron its herces of war, roli- 
tics, art, literature, or productive industry—yet who, impelled by some ack within them, 
_which I must believe is not merely the voice of God but God himself, deliberately and 

cheerfully renounce both the cravings of their carnal natures and the lofty yearning of 
their spiritual beings to pursue lives of toil, poverty, and obscurity, that they may brighten 
the minds, ennoble the souls, and increase the opportunities of other men’s children. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. come of the attack upon them and were willing, rather 
Review oF THE WorK oF THE SESSION OF than make a fight, to let the matter take such course as 
it might chance in the legislature. Under such condi- 
1909—IMPoRTANT MEASURES ENACTED AND tions, the dissenting members had no other course but 
THost Wuich Were DeEreATED. to fall in with the majority of the committee and sup- 
Boston, June 23.—Over forty matters were referred port the bill, which they did with reluctance. There 
to the committee on education. Most important of all was a strong prima facie case made out that though the 
of them were the petition for the consolidation of the bill gave the old board representation on the new in the 
state hoard of education with the commission on indus- proportion of four to one for the commission on indus- 
trial education and that portion of the inaugural ad- trial education, yet it was easily possible for the gov- 
dress of Governor Draper in which the same step was  ernor, who was said to be in favor of the industrial edu- 
recommended. This engaged the attention of the com- cational system, in contrast with the cultural system, 
mittee more than any other matter, with the possible «as the two have come to be known, to make up the new 
exception of the proposition of Representative White of board so as to be in favor of his own ideas and so 
Brookline to establish a legislative reference library, really to accomplish a revolution In the theory of edu- 
and its outcome will prove to be of large,importance for cation upon which the Massachusetts public school sys- 
the state. It was evident, early in the encounter be- tem is administered. What the governor does will be 
tween men of different educational theories that there seen from the list of the new commission. It will fur- 
were a great many friends of the board of education as ther appear in the fate of Secretary George H. Martin, 
it had become known to them for many years of service who has been the secretary of the old board since he 
to the state. If the old board had chosen to exert itself, was elected to succeed the late Secretary Hill. 
it seemed probable that it might have defeated the bill The next important matter before the legislative com- 
which became law, providing for the consolidation of mittee on education was that based upon the petition of 
the board with the commission on industrial education, Representative White of Brookline, looking to the es- 
in the proportion of four members of the former to.one tablishment of a legislative reference library. This 
of the latter, with the addition of four new members. matter has its tragic side to it, for the incident involved 
But nothing seemed to be done in behalf of the old quite a legislative contest, after a long hearing and sen- 
board by those who were most interested personally. sational arguments and declamations before the com- 
There were dissenting members of the committee on mittee, and it was a serious burden upon the mind of 
education from the report of a bill for the consolidation. State Librarian C. B. Tillinghast. who was directly un- 


These men were expecting to get encouragement from all der fire. The result of the airing was to reveal. as a 
parts of the state in their effort to preserve the identity majgrity of the committee on education regarded it, the 
of the old board. They wrote letters all over the state. impracticability of the proposed plan. There was plenty 
They waited sufficient time for reinforcements to come of evidence to the value of the library as administered 
to their support. Put the reinforcements did not come. by Mr. Tillinghast, and it was made conclusively clear 


There was a strange lack of rallying to the standard of that he had done much to make the library the best col- 
the old guard. It was evident that the men who were lection in the world of legislation by the different states 
attacked were not worrying themselveg about the out- and nations. The proposition of a legislative reference 
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library was éasily shown to be utterly impracticable in 
the form in which it was presented, whatever may be 
true if it is materially modified. The outcome of the 
matter was that it was referred to the state board of 
edueation for report to the next legislature upon its ad- 
visa bility. 

But the agitation was too much for Librarian Tilling- 
hast. He had not been in the best physical condition 
when the attack, as it really was, upon him was made. 
He worried as a strong man in health would not. He 
went to a hospital. The state was well represented at 
his funeral, and all due honor was paid to him. He 
was a man of whom much has been said in eulogy, and 
he was worth it all. Francis Dorr Belden, the new li- 
brarian, has large opportunity to fill a place which Mr. 
Tillinghast had broadened much by his grasp of the 
function of such a library in a state like this. 

Under a bill which was passed to meet the growing 
criticism of secret school societies, the Boston s¢ehool 
committee has authority over organizations composed 
in whole or in part of public school pupils, except re- 
ligious organizations, and they may exclude from the 
public schools any pupil not required by law to attend 
who neglects or refuses to comply with any rule made 
by the school committee in accordance with the act. 

School matters in Lynn reached such a state that a 
special act was passed, which will have its value as a 
precedent for other cities, saying that on or before Feb- 
ruary 1 of every year the school committee shall, bv ma- 
jority vote of all its members, make appropriations for 
the support of the public schools during the financial 
year, including repairs and alterations of buildings and 
pensions payable to school teachers. These appropria- 
tions must be within the tax limit and shall not exceed 
$4.90 per $1,000 of the assessed valuation. ‘The act is to 
be submitted to a popular referendum at the next state 
election. The subject of this bill covers ground which 
has been in controversy in some city or other in the 
state for many years. It is an old dictum of law that 
school committees are net under the authority of city 
councils in making their appropriations, and this act has 
its bearings upon the point. 

Fall River affords a further instance to those which 
are constantly occurring, where it is important to ex- 
ceed the debt limit, and a law has been passed giving it 
authority to borrow $225,000 cutside of the debt limit 
for land and school buildings. There was no opposition 
to the bill of consequence. 

The comprehensive and ambi ious plan of Edmund D. 
Barbour and others for the incorporation of Massachu- 
setts College came very near becoming law. It was 
passed by the House. The only dissenters of the com- 
mittee on education were Senators Evans of Middlesex 
and Nash of Plymouth. In the Senate they opposed the 
bill because there were not sufficient safeguards in re- 
spect to the issue of degrees, nor sufficient provision for 
instructors. The whole plan was committed to the 
state board of education to investigate and report upon 
to the next legislature. 

The effort to regulate the operations of teachers’ 
agencies failed completely. Governor Draper 
the bill to establish the Essex Agricultural school, al- 
though it was approved by the president of the Agri- 
cultural College. Reference to the next legislature was 
the fate of the petition for an unpaid commission to in- 
vestigate the subject of higher and supplementary edu- 
The same action was taken on the petitior? that 
may establish self-supporting, or 
evening 


vetoed 


cation. 
school committees 
schools. 


partially self-supporting classes in 
Leave to withdraw was granted to the petitioners for a 
commission to investigate and report upon the interests 
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vote on the petition for regulation of school bureaus and 
agencies and the establishment. of assistance to those 


seeking places as teachers. 
the petition that cities shall 


The same was done with 
maintain 


kindergartens. 


Leave to withdraw was reported on the petition that 


towns shall maintain schools in school 


districts. The 


next legislature, if anybody, must take up the petition 
for one or more industrial schools for the state. | 
Petitions have been presented, as in every year, from 


the textile schools 


in Lowell, New Bedford, and Fall 


River for state appropriations, and the policy of previous 
years has been followed of granting large sums, con- 


ditioned upon the raising of smaller 
The Boston teachers’ pension 


friends of the schools. 


amounts by the 


bill became law on the last day, unsigned by Governor 


Draper. 


10-@ -0-@-0-@-0- 


R. L. B. 





STATE AND NATIONAL FLOWERS. 


The state flowers are adopted in most instances by a 


vote of the public school seholars. 


State. Nicknanie. 
Alabama 
Arkansas Bear 
California Golden 


Centennial 
Wooden nutmeg 
Blue hen 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Florida Peninsular 
Georgia Southern Empire 
Idaho 

Illinois Sucker 

Indiana Hoosier 

lowa Hawkeye 


Kansas 
Kentucky 


Western garden 
Blue grass 


Louisiana Pelican 
wF 7 

Maine Pine tree* 
Maryland Old line 
Massachusetts Bay 


Michigan Wolverine 


Minnesota Gopher 
Mississippi sayou 
Missouri Iron 
Montana Bitterroot 
Nebraska Bugeater 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Silver 
Granite 
Garden 
Empire 
Old North 
Flickertail 


Ohio Buckeye 
Oklahoma 

Oregon . Beaver 
Pennsylvania Keystone 
Rhode Island Little Rhody 
South Carolina  LDalmetto 
South Dakota Sunshine 


Tennessee Volunteer 

Texas Lone Star 

Utah Industry 
Vermont Green Mountain 


Old Dominion 
Evergreen 
New Dominion 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Floral Emblem. 


Goldenrod 
Apple blossom 
Eschscholtzia 
Mountain laurel 
Peach blossom 


Syringa 

Rose 

Corn 

Wild rose 
Sunflower 
Goldenrod 
Magnolia 

Pine ecorh and 
tassel 
Goldenrod 


Apple blossom 
Lady slipper 
Magnolia 
Goldenrod 


Goldenrod 


Rose ‘ 


Wild rose 
Se. carnation 
Daisy 
Oregon grape 
Goldenrod 
Violet 


* Anemone 
Daisy 

Blue bonnet 
Sego lily 
Red clover 


Rhododendron 
Rhododendron 


Wisconsin Badger 

England Rose 

France Fleur-de-lis 
Germany Cornflower 
Ireland Shamrock 
Italy Lily 

Japan Chrysanthemuin 
Mexico Cactus 
Scotland Thistle 
Spain Pomegranate 
United States Goldenrod 


—Northwestern Journal of Education, 


*Legally adopted by statg legislature, 
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IN THE WOODS. 
BY HARRIET G, BROWN. 


White and ghost-like,in the shade of moist, 
rich woods, gleams the curious ghost-flower, or 
ice-plant. Colorless,.cold, and wax-like, it has 
earned these two names. The nodding flowers, 
white or pinkish, on the stems of the same 
color, look like little pipes. Indian pipes we call 
them. Surely they are the cleanest kind of pipes. 

The quaint origi- 
nality of the plant is 
very restful and 
charming. The plant 
grows also in Japan; 
and the artists there 
are delighted with it. 

Long ago some 
Indian chiefs were 
smoking the pipe of 
peace.  Stiddenly 
they were called to 
help some friends 
who were hard- 
pressed by fierce wild 
beasts. They left the 
peace pipe under the 
tree, and went at 
once to the rescue. 
The struggle was 
long and hard. When 
night came the chiefs 
were far away. But 
because they had 
gone to help others, 
when the Great Spirit 
walked in the woods 
that night he changed 
the lost peace pipe to 
a flower. Every year ; 
the little peace-pipe tribe, for they are many in 
number now, come to the shade of the forest trees, 
to remind us of the great braves who come no 
more to the woods, but are far away in the “happy 
hunting grounds.” 

The botany tells us that the Indian pipe is a 
parasite; that is, that it cannot prepare its own 
food, but takes the food that some other plant has 
made ready for use; but we find the Indian-pipe 
growing on masses of decayed vegetation under 
pine and oak trees, and can hardly help feeling that 
the decayed matter is much more attractive served 
up in the odd fairylike pipes, which look like dream 
flowers, to be seen only in the moonlight. 

In shady woods now we may find the moccasin 
flower, which is growing rarer every year. 


“Graceful and tall the slender, drooping stem, 
With two broad leaves below, 

Shapely the flower so lightly poised between, 
And warm her rosy glow.” 


The curious, dainty blossoms tell us at once that 
they belong to the Orchis family. The chief char- 
acteristics of this family are flowers of peculiar 
shape, an irregular corolla of six parts, three within 
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alternate to three without. Usually one is larger 
than, and different from, the others, and is called 
the lip. All orchids depend on’ insects to carry 
their pollen where it is needed. This flower is 
often called the pink lady’s-slipper. 

The yellow lady’s-slipper, or whip-poor-will’s 
shoe, is slightly sturdier in its growth. It prefers 
a hillside, shaded by maples, butternuts, or 
beeches. If carefully transplanted just after 
flowering, it grows well in almost any shady, well- 
drained place if it has plenty of leaf-mould, 

Our mountain, or 
American, laurel, 
which grows so_ lux- 
uriantly in many lo- 
calities, is highly 
prized in Europe, 
where it is cultivated 
on fine estates. The 
American. laurel, or 
kalmia (from Peter 
Kalm, a pupil of Lin- 
naeus, who traveled 
in this country, study- 
ing our flora, and 
who considered the 
laurel our most beau- 
tiful flower and intro- 
duced the plant to 
Europe), grows on 
mountains, woody 
hillsides, and in ra- 
vines. In the flow- 
ering season, when 
the shrubs are 
covered with a mass 
of pink and white 
blossoms, against a 
background of dark 
evergreen leaves, 
they are a “dream of 
beauty,’ well worth 


going a long distance to see. 

The flowers have a very original contrivance to 
make sure that their pollen is scattered. The 
long filaments of the stamens are arched, and each 
anther is tucked into a little pocket. Kalmia un- 
derstands the secret of the hefr-trigger of a spring 
trap, and uses it to do her work. When the bee 
disturbs the filaments the least little bit the anthers 
spring up and send the pollen flying. . The blos- 
soms have a mischievous air. Children knowing 
the secrets of the anthers like to discharge the pol- 
en. 

The wood of the shrub is very hard and has been 
used for making spoons. The shrub is often. called 
spoonwood. 

The leaves are considered poisonous. The nar- 
row-leaved laurel, an unattractive little shrub, 
found in swampy places, is especially poisonous 
for cattle, as is shown by its many names—sheep- 
laurel, lamb-kill, calf-kill, and sheep-poison. 

A careful search in a bog may enable us to find 
a clump of the pitcher-plant. This is one of our 
most curious plants. In June the flowers appear. 





(Continued on page 46.) 
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DON’T GIVE. A BOY A BAD NAME. 


An efficient woman was placed in charge of a city 
playground. She was warned in advance that 
Jacob would bother her if she had anything to do 
with him. He was too big to be admitted, and 
would make all sorts of trouble. 

The first hour of the first day he showed up. 

“Are you Jacob ——?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, you must go right away.” Soon he re- 
turned and looked over the fence. “You must go 
away from the fence.” Three times this.happened. 
The third time she decided to be herself, and not 
merely echo the opinfon of others. 

“Jacob,” she called, and he came in and came up 
to her. “What are you so interested in, if you 
can’t play here?” 

“Oh, those kids can’t swing. They are too 
small to swing each other, and you don’t know how 
to swing them.” 

“Could you do it better?” 

“You bet,” and he stayed and gave the little folks 
the swings of their life. Each child had twelve 
swings. Then he made way for the next. He had 
to take his place at the foot of the line so as to get 
no more than his share. A better boy Miss A—— 
never knew. 

When those who warned her against Jacob came 
one day and found him there they could not under- 
stand it, but Miss A—— knew, and from that day 
she has been deaf to all warnings. She does her 
own thinking and acts upon her own thought. 

Will the time ever come when those who cannot 
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get along with a boy will know enough not to give 
him a bad name? 

The trouble was not with the boy. He was not 
bad. It was with those who did not know how to 
handle him. They were bad, and deserved the bad 
name if anyone did. 


-— a 


WOULD-BE TEACHERS. 


We had the privilege recently of seeing the 
papers of some would-be candidates for a teacher’s 
certificate. The lack of general information in 
some cases was painful. These were not mere 
students ; they were candidates for teachers’ certifi- 
cates, and had studied methods. 

This can no more aptly be demonstrated than by 
presenting a few questions and actual answers 
given in geography, United States history, and 
civics. In reply to the question, “Why is the 
United States interested in the Panama canal?” 
“Because they need the canal for irrigation pur- 
poses” (drainage rather). Nine-tenths, of the 
answers to “Who was Daniel Webster?” were that 
he wrote a dictionary. One said that his greatest 
work was to get out a standard speller; another 
said: “He is one of our very noble men, who, 
when he died, left something worth us that will 
last for generations after us. That was the great 
Webster dictionary. This book has over 400 
words and their meaning.” 

“What day do we observe as a holiday as a re- 
sult of the successful landing of the Mayflower?” 

“May Day.” Another said: “Arbor Day.” 
(Harbor day, doubtless.) 

In asking for a short quotation from the 
Declaration of Independence, one answered: 
“Trade with England and other countries, but al- 
ways stay with your own country and not let Eng- 
land get any hold on you.” 

“What were the results of the Civil war?” 

“This war the soldiers had to deal with vicious 
characters, and I think this is why this is called the 
‘Civil War,’ because after the war the different 
races of people were more civilized.” 

“What is the shortest route from New York to 
California?” 

“Go through Delaware, Maryland, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Ore- 
gon, and Arizona.” 

“What is the President’s message?” 

“It is that some of the language shall be changed 
so that everyone can speak for himself and vote as 
they wish.” 

“Who makes our laws?” 

“The consective department, with the governor 
at the head.” 

I may digress somewhat, but I venture to pre- 
sent the following as illustration. Some questions 
were asked in United States civics. The only 
answer was: “I have never studied the constitu- 
tion, as I came from Kansas.” 

“Latitude is the length of the climate.” 

“How does an alien become a citizen?” 

“After one has been here five months, they may 
take out neutrilization papers.” : 

“An ex post facto law is one that gives affairs a 
right to go to foreign countries and get criminals, 
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dead or alive, and take them back to the place 
where the crime was committed. It is a law 
where the crimes of the father descend to his chil- 
dren; they are punished for him.” 

“It regards the importing and exporting of 
goods into and out of the United States.” 

“How do we know the earth rotates from west 
to east?” ; 

“From the fact that in coming west you turn 
your watch ahead.” 

“What was the difference between the settlers in 
New England and West Virginia?” 

“They both are along the coast, but the James- 
town settlements are further south than the New 
England settlements.” 

“The chief products of the Philippine islands are 
rice, spices, bananas, and Malarial germs,” which 
is not half bad. 





ee aes 
SPECIALISTS IN SAVING CHILDREN. 


We are often asked to name the national spe- 
cialists in saving children. The most famous of 
these are as follows: Jacob Riis, New York city; 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, president Interna- 
tional Juvenile Court Society; William R. George, 
George Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y.; John E. 
Gunckel, Toledo, president National Newsboys’ 
Association ; Julian W. Mack, judge circuit court 
of Chicago, IIl., ex-president National Conference 
of Jewish Charities ; James E. West, secretary Na- 
tional Child-Rescue League; Edward T. Devine, 
editor Charities and the Commons, general secre- 
tary Charity Organizing Society, professor of 
social economy, Columbia University; Homer 
Folks, secretary New York State Charities Aid 
Association; Hastins H. Hart, superintendent [lli- 
nois Children’s Home and Aid Society; John M. 
Glenn, secretary and director Russell Sage 
Foundation; Thomas M. Mulry, President St. 
Vincent de Paul Society of the United States; 
Charles W. Birtwell, secretary Boston Children’s 
Aid Society ; Theodore Dresser, editor of the De- 
lineator. 





ew wipes = 
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USE OF ALCHOLIC DRINKS. 


In a statement issued recently Dr. T. Alexander 
MacNicoll of New York reiterates over his signa- 
ture all his recent estimates of depravity of school 
children in New York city. As originally re- 
ported, his paper, which was read at Atlantic City 
before the American Medical Society for the study 
of alcohol and other narcotics, caused much indig- 
nation and many denials. But Dr. MacNicoll says 
that his conclusions were drawn after studying 
30,000 children of all ages. He did not wish them 
to have publicity, he adds, but since they have at- 
tained it he feels that they should be set forth as 
he would have them. 

His studies, he says, “reveal conditions existing 
in some sections of our great American metropolis 
that parallel the historic depravity of ancient 
Sodom.” 

The statement says further of the children:— 

“Fifty-eight per cent. drink some form of alco- 

olic beverage occasionally or at regular intervals ; 
7 per cent. drink one glass of beer a week to five 
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glasses of beer a day; 21 per cent. drink wine or 
spirits. 

“In some groups,” he concluded, “the per- 
centage of occasional and regular drinkers runs as 
high as 79; of these attending schools 46 per cent. 
are backward in their studies.” 

It is of no use to indulge in bluff and bluster, 
but there is need of the fullest investigation. 
There is no reason to think he is right, because all 
other sensational statements have proved abso- 
lutely false and without foundation, and this has 
been notoriously true of the statements of physi- 
cians. Personally I once made a physician pub- 
licly acknowledge that a statement made by him as 
“founded upon a personal investigation” was abso- 
lutely without foundation or excuse. It is to be 
be hoped that Dr. MacNicol] will be made to 
“show up or shut up,” which in this connection is a 
justifiable use of the language of the street. The 
chances are as 100 to one that he has no facts that 
he can produce. 





Ce 
WU TING-FANG. 


Chinese Minister Wu Ting-fang pays this nota- 
ble tribute to the influence of American colleges 
upon China:— 

“In the hundreds of my countrymen who went, 
and are going through, the college halls of this 
country, there exists a bond of union between 
China and America mightier than treaties and 
alliances. Our American educated young men 
constitute a bridge across the broad expanse of the 
Pacific ocean, on which American learning, Ameri- 
can ideals, American institutions, American inven- 
tions, American products, and manufactures are 
conveyed into China. 

“They will be able to insure a peace and trade in 
the far East that treaties and military forces can- 
not insure. In one word, these students will be 
the most effective instruments through and with 
which American civilization, or American univer- 
sity education, can exert its wonderful influence on 
the new China.” 





ooo + 
THE GRAMMAR OF LAWYERS. 


We are so in the habit of having the schools ar-- 
raigned for their shortcomings that it is a relief, 
once in a while, to have the other fellow subject to 
criticism. 

The following indictments, drawn up by lawyers, 
were recently presented in court. We beg to re- 
mark that they were not New England lawyers, 
nor New York lawyers. 

The indictments were against W. D. Parr and 
Jim Jones. Parr was charged in the bill with 
“driving a pair of mules to a scoop with sore 
shoulders,” while Jones was said to have “worked 
a mule to a plough with a sore leg.” Thomas B. 
Collier appeared as counsel for the defendants, and 
asked that the indictments be quashed, as insuffi- 
ciently setting forth the offences with which his 
clients were charged. He asked the court to say 
which it was that had sore shoulders, the scoop or 
the mules, and which the injured limb, the plough 
or the mule. The court quickly decided the mat- 
ter by holding that as the indictment charged 
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cruelty to animals and not to the scoop and 
plough, it was plain that the offence alleged to 
have been committed was against the animals, and 
not the implements to which they were driven. 
He then overruled the motion formally. 


poo e 
THE FRESH AIR LEAGUE. 


The “Fresh Air League” (Philadelphia) has as 
its purpose :-— 

To develop love for fresh air. 

To secure more healthful conditions at home 
and at work. 

To prevent careless spitting. 

To prevent the spread of consumption. 

To help poor consumptives to secure proper 
treatment. 

It believes that fresh air is necessary for health. 

That.night air is better than day air, as it is more 
free from dust, smoke, and other impurities. 

That fresh air day and night helps to prevent 
and to cure consumption. 

That the uncared-for consumptive is always dan- 
gerous. 

That the consumptive under control is not dan- 
gerous. 

That the disease can be stamped out as soon as 
all consumptives are reached, controlled, and 
taught. 

The members agree to try to secure the largest 
possible amount of fresh air and sunlight in rooms 
where they work and sleep. 

To keep workrooms and homes as clean and 
free from dust and dirt as possible. 

To help in enforcing laws against spitting. 
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AGE LIMIT IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


Much comment is caused because no person 
over fifty years of dge will be admitted hereafter to 
teaching positions in the Chicago public schools. 
The board of education made this ruling recently 
by a vote of 12 to4. It has been exceedingly rare 
for a large city to take into its service as a teacher 
anyone above fifty years of age. 


—_——- * <0 
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Marion LeRoy Burton, pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, has been elected to the 
presidency of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
He will not succeed President Seelye, however, 
until September, 1910. Dr. Burton is from Min- 
nesota. In 1896 he gave upa business career to 
enter Carleton College, where he graduated in 
1900, devoting the next three years to teaching. 
He received a Ph. D. degree from Yale in 1907 
and then became professor in the Divinity school. 


The death of Superintendent William C. Bates 
of Cambridge, Mass., removes one of the most 
earnest workers for schools and children. His 
services have extended over a long period of years 
in New England, and he will be sincerely missed 
by a large circle in varied interests. 


“A social centre just means for the people to get 
their money’s worth out of their own property,” 
remarked one man as he left a school building at 
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the close of the reception on the night when the 
building was formally opened as the recreation and 
social centre of the community. Every week day 
demonstrates how much hitherto undiscovered 
“worth” there is in the public school buildings, 
these most valuable of all the people’s properties. 


Texas presents the most wonderful drama of de- 
velopment in the world, raising nearly one-third of 
the cotton of the world, and if she did not raise 
more corn than any other state in the Union in 
1908 (171,000,000 bushels) she surely will in 1909. 

The Rock Island road alone brought in twice as 
many permanent settlers last year as the popula- 
tion of Nevada. 


Some men seem to have forgotten that for 250 
years New England has struggled to avoid class 
consciousness, and in this new century would 
create it by use of public funds in the misuse of 
the schools. 


There are 5,956 students who live in Illinois who 
are paying tuition in Illinois public high schools. 
This is far behind the times. It cannot continue. 
They pay in tuition to public high schools 
$157,388. 


If it is true that women teachers do not marry 
as readily as they would in some other line of life, 
it is largely because fear of public gossip limits 
their opportunities for social life. 


Now there are 70 per cent. of the 5-18-year-old 
population in the “average attendance” of the pub- 
lic schools, which is 30 per cent. more than forty 
years ago. 

When the “Carnegie Foundation” went into 
operation in 1906 there were 257 eligible college 
professors, but only forty-six retired. 


Superintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh of Phila- 
delphia says that every dollar spent on playgrounds 
will save $3 in the tuberculosis hospital. 


Illinois has 1,444 school yards without a tree. 
It will be different before State Superintendent 
F. G. Blair goes out of office. 


Kansas is to get a minimum salary law if State 
Superintendent E. T. Fairchild can achieve it, and 
he probably can. 

At last Prussia is to admit women to her uni- 


versities, the ministry of education having so de- 
creed. 


In rural schools from 40 to 50 per cent. of the 
positions change teachers annually. 


There are public school teachers in this country 
who get as little as $40 a year! Whew! 


All right education is as valuable for a mechanic 
as for a man of leisure. 


The Pennsylvania railroad pays out $800,000 a 
year in pensions. 


Pull on the oar, and not on your influential 
friends. 


In 1900 New York city alone pensioned its 
teachers. 
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THE WEEK 


THE CORPORATION TAX. 

The Senate Finance Committee lost no time 
in putting into shape an amendment to the pend 
ing tariff bi'l embodying President Taft's recom 
mendation fora corporation tax. As drawn, the 
amendment imposes a tax of 2 per cent. vn the net 
earnings, — above $5,000, —of every corporation 
formed for profit, with its capital represented by 
shares, and upon all insurance companies, in- 
cluding foreign insurance companies, so far as 
their business in this country is concerned. The 
returns of net earnings are to be made by the 
corporations, but if the commissioner of internal 
revenue has reason to believe that they are not 
correct, he has power to designate an agent to 
examine the books of the corporation. Fraudu- 
tent returns are punishable not merely with fines 
but imprisonment. After a little more than four 
days’ debate, the Senate incorporated this amend- 
ment in the tariff bill by the surprising vote of 
60 to 11, only eight Republicans and three 
Democrats voting against it. 


ONE STAGE IN THE TARIFF DEBATE. 

Another stage has been reached in the tariff 
debate. After seventy days of almost continu- 
ous discussion the Senate, on June 28, con- 
cluded its consideration of the schedules of the 
pending bill,and thus opened the way to taking 
up the questions of the corporation tax amend- 
ment and the proposal to submit to the states 
for ratification an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution empowering the general government to 
impose an income tax. There remains, of 
course, the consideration of the bill in committee 
of conference, and then the action of both houses 
upon the bill as reported, but the day of final ad- 
journment seems perceptibly nearer, and the 
first of August may find President Taft with 
Congress “off his hands”’ enjoying himself on 
the golf course at Beverly. 

A CURIOUS CONFUSION. 

There seems to be acurious confusion regard- 
ing the intention and effect of President Taft’s 
corporation tax recommendation. When he made 
it, it was freely charged that he did so in order to 
help Senator Aldrich and the stand-patters out of 
a predicament, and embarrass the “insurgent ”’ 
attack on the pending tariff bill. But Senator 
Aldrich himself, when the proposal came before 
the Senate, while he said that he should vote for 
the corporation tax as a means of defeating the 
income tax, added that the tax, if continued, 
would be sure in the end to destroy the protective 
system, 

THE FAMOUS CLEVELAND ARTICLE. 

The trial at New York of Brandenberg, the 
newspaper correspondent who sold to the New 
York Times during the last presidential campaign 
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IN REVIEW. 


an article purporting to have been written by ex- 
President Cleveland, hgs ended in a verdict of 
acquittal. The charge was larceny. The de- 
fendant’s counsel told the jury that a verdict of 
acquittal would bea vindication of the authen- 
ticity of the article, and it isto be presumed that 
this is what the jury meant. Nevertheless the 
actual origin of the article will always be a matter 
of doubt. It had its effect during the campaign, 
which was only partly neutralized by the hasty 
charges of fraud and forgery brought against 
Brandenberg. Probably the general conclusion 
will be that Mr. Cleveland actually dictated th 

article, or the substance of it, and that he also 
signed the first type-written draft of it. The 
internal evidence of Mr. Cleveland’s authorship 
is strong. His was aliterary style not easy to 
imitate. 


VON BUELOW'S RETIREMENT. 

The problem of financing Germany’s great navy 
and of supplying money for other great and grow- 
ing needs of the empire has proved too much for 
Chancellor von Buelow, and he has announced 
his resignation. He proposed heavy land taxes 
and inheritance taxes as the means of making 
good the $125,000,000 deficit, and the Conserva- 
tives, who had been the chief source of the 
government strength in the Reichstag, took alarm 
and deserted him. Theaction of the Reichstag, 
noticed in this column last week, in imposing 
taxes upon stocks and bonds, was in direct viola- 
tion of the government’s wishes, and it was fol- 
lowed by the flat rejection of the government’s 
proposal to extend the inheritance taxes to in- 
clude all direct heirs,—widows and orphans with 
the rest. This smashed the government coalition 
in the Reichstag, and left no alternative to the 
Chancellor but to take himself out of the way. 


THE GEORGIA NEGRO FIREMEN. 


Arbitration has been proven to be a far cheaper 
method than war for adjusting international ques- 
tions; it has now been proven to be superior to 
mob violence in the settlement of race and labor 
questions. It is only ashort time ago since the 
G2>rgia Railroad was paralyzed fora week by the 
strike to determine the right of the railroad com- 
pany to employ negro firemen, and mobs along 
the line were dragging negro firemen from the 
trains and beating them. Now the Georgia Rail- 
road Strike Arbitration Board has rendered a 
decision which has been accepted by all parties. 
Under it, negro firemen will be treated exactly 
the same as white firemen, they will have equal 
pay, which they did not have before, and promo- 
tion will be on the basis of seniority of service 
without regard to color. 





( Continued on page 63, ) 








IN THE WOODS. 


(Continued from page 41.) 





They vary in color from red to reddish purple, 
pink, or delicate green. The flower is solitary, and 
made up of three or four bracts, five sepals, and 
five petals, which overlap each other. The curious 
petal-like style is umbrella shaped and five-angled. 
But it is the leaves that excite the most interest, 
and it is from them that the plant receives its name. 
These are folded together to form a pitcher, having 
a rounded hood and a broad side wing. 

The leaves are yellowish-green, with purple 
veins. They are lined with a sweet, sticky sub- 
stance and have countless little downward point- 
ing bristles. Small insects, attracted by the sugary 
liquid, fly into the pitchers, but on account of the 
sticky fluid, the slippery sides of the leaves, and the 
bristles are unable to escape. They are caught in 
atrap. It is believed that these insects help to 
feed the plant. 

Although the plant is in bloom for only a short 
time, yet the leaves are a sufficient reward for a 
long walk and a good search, and they may be 
found anytime until the snow covers them. If the 
clump is taken up carefully, it may be kept in a 
bowl of water on the porch, and be of interest for 
a number of weeks. 


— Ss = 
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THE FUNCTION OF IMAGINATION. 
BY CLAYTON HAMILTON. 





Imagination is nothing more or less than the 
faculty for realization—the faeulty by which the 
mind makes real unto itself such materials as are 
presented to it. The full significance of this defini- 
tion may be made clear by a simple illustration. 

Suppose that some morning at breakfast you 
pick up a newspaper and read that a great earth- 
quake has overwhelmed Messina, killing countless 
thousands and rendering an entire province deso- 
late. You say: “How very terrible!”—after which 
you go blithly about your business, untroubled, un- 
disturbed. But suppose that your little girl’s pet 
pussy-cat happens to fall out of the fourth-story 
window. If you chance to be an author and have 
an article to write that morning, you will find the 
task of composition heavy. Now, the reason why 
the death of.a single pussy-cat affects you more 
than the death of a hundred thousand human be- 
ings is merely that you realize the one and do not 
realize the other. You do not, by the action of 
imagination, make real unto yourself the disaster 
at Messina ; but when you see your little daughter’s 
face, you at once and easily imagine woe. Simi- 
larly, on the largest scale, we go through life realiz- 
ing only a very little part of all that is presented to 
our minds. Yet, finally, we know of life only so 
much as we have realized. To use the other word 
for the same idea—we know of life only so much as 
we have imagined.—Forum. 

———= 
To one who has been long in city pent, 
‘Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmanent. 

—John Keats: Sonnet. 
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CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


To the University of California belongs the credit 
of the first organization of Chinese students in 
America. This was in 1901, when some of the 
Chinese students attending the university organized 
and gave their association the name of the Chinese 
Students’ Alliance of America. The association in- 
cluded originally students from all parts of the 
United States. But within the last few years, says 
Bulletin 399 of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the great increase in their number, particularly 
in the Eastern states, has made it possible to have 
two organizations, an eastern and a western. The 
eastern branch, known as the Chinese Students’ Al- 
liance of the Eastern States, is now the larger, 
counting in all about 200 members. The western 
branch, known as the Pacific Coast Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Association, has about 100 members. So 
far these two associations have not been consti- 
tuted a part of the world’s Chinese Students’ 
Federation, the great national organization of 
China, with its headquarters in Shanghai. 

The alliance in the eastern states publishes the 
Chinese Students’ Monthly, a magazine in English, 
and the Chinese Students’ Annual, in Chinese. 
The object sought is to unite all Chinese students 
on the broad, general ground of patriotism (a 
quality sadly lacking in China, report teaches). 

Local activity in the eastern states is confined 
to the clubs of the different colleges where Chinese 
students are in attendance. There are clubs or as- 
sociations in New Haven, Amherst, Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Michigan, and a general club for Massachusetts. 

T. Y. Chang, 1907, California, savs: “For higher 
education America furnishes the Chinese youths 
the best chance. According to a recent Chinese 
Statistical publication the number of Chinese stu- 
dents in American universities is greater than in 
any other western country. These Chinese stu- 
dents in America are much more valuable to China 
than American students to America, the demand 
for their services being so great. China to-day 
needs men of higher education. She needs engi- 
neers to build her railroads and to open up her 
mines. She needs mechanics and chemists to su- 
pervise her factories; and she needs lawyers and 
economists to make her new laws and to direct her 
financial policies. Now, American universities, 
especially the University of California, attract 
Chinese students much more than European uni- 
versities. They can find friends of their own na- 
tionality in America n.uch more easily than in 
Europe. American-educated Chinese will be a 
huge bridge across the Pacific ocean between 
America and China, over which American civiliza- 
tion travels. They will be a marvelous means of 
transporting American ideas to and distributing 
them through the vast kingdom. They will be 
able to insure a peace and trade in the Far East 
that treaties and military forces cannot insure. In 
one word, these students will be the most natural 
medium and most effective instruments through 
and with which American civilization, or rather 
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American university education, can exert its won- 
derful influence on the new China.” 

“In November, 1908, there were 155 Chinese stu- 
dents at American institutions, on foundations pro- 
vided by either the imperial or provincial govern- 
ments of China,” quotes Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, United States commissioner of education. 

“The Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Chinese Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation are fostering the educational movement as 
far as circumstances permit,” says John Fryer (who 
prepared the bulletin herein under review), profes- 
sor of Oriental languages and literature, Univer- 
sity of California, who was for thirty-five years the 
holder of important official positions under the 
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Chinese imperial government, and the author and 
editor of a large number of important works in the 
Chinese language. 

Professor Fryer says: “The conservation which 
characterized Chinese national education in past 
centuries seems to have disappeared. In its place 
there is what may almost be called a ‘wild craze” 
for western learning pervading all classes of so- 
ciety. 

“Every year is certain to find an increasing num- 
ber of young people, the fiower of the eighteen 
provinces of China, desirous of wending their way 
to ‘the beautiful country,’ or to the ‘country of the 
flowery flag,’ as they call the United States. For 
many reasons, America is the favorite country for 
Chinese students.” 





a od 
REST. 


Rest you cannot compass till you have secured harmony of the internal and ex= 
ternal conditions of your own life, whatever that life may be. The question is always 


which of these conditions you can change. 
capable of modification, If so, the problem 


It may be possible, of course, that both are 
es more complicated. If, however, you 


decide, after a careful review of all the outside circumstances, that they cannot ke altered, 
then your task is to mould your own mind into harmony with those conditions. Every 
effort to do this will be an approximation towards Rest.—Anna C. Brackett, in “Tech- 


nigue of Rest.”’ 


a 
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MEMORIZING. 


FORGET. 
Forget, forget! 

And if thou hast been weeping, 

Let go the thoughts that bind thee to thy grief; 
Lie stil] and watch the singing angels, reaping 

The golden harvest of thy sorrow, sheaf by sheaf; 
Or count thy joys like flocks of snow-white sheep 
That one by one come creeping 

Into the quiet fold, until thou sleep, 


And so forget, forget! 
—Henry van Dyke. 
—————— 


FRUITS. 
Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 

Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour, and fade. 


—John Henry Newman. 
—o— 


Dey is times w’en tribulation 
Seems to git de uppah han’, 
An’ to whip de weary trav’lah 
’Twell he ain’t got stren’th to stan’— 
But des’ keep on a-joggin’ wid a little bit o’ song, 
De mo’n is allus brightah w’en de night’s been long. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar, in “Joggin’ Erlong.” 
—_——————— 

His to rejoice with exceeding great joy who plucks the 
fruit of his planting, but his the divine anointing who 
watched, and waited, and toiled, and prayed—and failed— 
and can yet be glad.—Muriel Strode, in “My Little Book 
of Prayer.” 


’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
"lis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 
—Edward Rowland Sill, in “The Fool’s Prayer.” 
——— | 
Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 
This mortal race, thy kin, so well that men 
May bless thee. 
—Alfred Tennyson, in “De Profundis.” 


—_——o—— 
There are no shadows where there is no sun; 
There is no beauty where there is no shade; 
And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid. 
—F. W. Faber. 


—_——j—— 
All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
I brought him home, in his nest; at even 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky— 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
—Emerson, 
a on 
“God!” sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, “God!” 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in “Hymn Before Sunrise in 
the Vale of Chamouni.” 
th 
No man’s a failure until he’s dead or loses his courage, 
and that’s the same thing.—George Horace Lorimer, in 
“Old Gorgon Graham.” 
pene | Wes 
Don’t tell your troubles to others; they are looking 
for an opportunity to tell theirs to you—George Eliot, 
in “Middlemarch.” 


i 
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THREB ARTICLES FOR THOUGHT. 


Dear Dr. Winship: There have been recently three 
articles upon the same line that should be thought of by 
educators together,—your editorial relating to peace of 
mind, why schoolmen fail by Mr. McAndrew, and the 
commencement address by President Woodrow Wilson 
of Princeton. You say that you do not care for peace of 
mind, and you say it in a few paragraphs that lead up 
deliciously to the satire of the climax,—with promise to 
say the rest next time. Mr. McAndrew, who is usually 
almost as wise as he is clever, quite misses the point 
when he fails to discriminate between the failures of 
the schoolmen and their defeats. This happens to be 
one of the least conclusive of his many articles that deal 
with the welfare of schoolmen. As for the remarks of 
President Wilson, the only fault is that he does not see 
and go far enough. He says that if education is to be 
what it now is, honest men will look for some more 
honest occupation. There is no more honest occupation 
than this very occupation of schoolmen. Honesty is 
wholly a matter of one’s own attitude and activity. Mo- 
tive tells crime, as every lawyer knows. In every field 
of human endeavor at present, we are afflicted by the 
presence of the unfit, who, being unable resolutely to 
face the facts, shuffle in order to survive. This has 
been true of every great multitude of people. 

One has but to look over the field of education at 
present to see how finely the forces of righteousness are 
bestirring themselves. Even Pittsburg is alive, as the 
last issue of the Bulletin shows. Reactions such as at 
Chicago, where the president of the board is talking or 
joking about a salary for his office of $12,000 a year, are 
not common. 

Unless I am much deceived by the general reports, af- 
fairs in most universities and large cities are improving 
markedly. That they are improving in most rural re- 
gions is beyond question, and there is the future of the 
Americans. 

I am very glad that you published that strong edi- 
torial. The world is a warfare between the worse and 
the better.—it is a warfare of blood and life when the 
extremes of better and worse meet. 

Yours sincerely, 
William E. Chancellor, 
Superintendent of schools, City of South Norwalk, Conn. 


7 Aa.o-& 
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RIGHT-ANGLE TRIANGLES. 
BY RICHARD P, LOCHNER. 


The following numbers represent the base, altitude, 
and hypothenuse of rational right triangles, and will be 
found useful in originating problems in mensuration:— 





























3 4| 5 275 

5 | 2| 600 | 481 769 85 | 132 | 157 
8 | 16| 17 325 | 228 | 397 | 57] 176 | 185 
7\ | 2% 700 | 429 | 821 21 | 220 | 221 
9 40 | 41 425 | 168 457 || O | 143 |. 145 
2 | 21/| 29 900 | 301 949 | 119 | 120 | 169 
12 | 35| 37 475 | 132 | 493 || 95 | 168 | 193 
1 | 60! 61 525 533 23 | 264 

2 | 45 | 58 1,100 | 141 | 1,109 52 | 165 | 173 
56 | 33 | 65 675 | 48 | 57 | 69 | 260 | 269 
13 | 84 | 8 1,200 | 49 | 1,201 || 104 | 153 | 185 
16 | 63 | 65 25 | 312 | ‘313 156 | 133 | 205 
48 | 55 | 73 36 | 77 85 105 | 208 | 233 
39 | 80) 89 72 | 66 97 | 28 | 195 | 197 
15 | 112 | 113 17 | 144 145 84 | 187 | 205 
175 | 288 | 337 20} 99 | 101 | 140 | a7 | 221 
300 | 589 | 661 60 | 91 199 | 445 | 252 | 277 
200 | 609 | 641 51 | 140 | 149 364 | 365 
7 | 308 | 317 19 | 180 181 100 | 621 | 629 
400 | 561 | 689 44 | 117 125 | 800 | 369 | 838i 
225 | 272 | 353 eS | a 

















—The Teacher, December, 1905. 
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MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: A bill was intro- 
duced into the legislature of Minnesota, providing for 
separate county agricultural schools modeled after those 
of Wisconsin. This bill passed the House. The Put- 
nam bill was introduced into the Senate, and received 
the approval of that body, providing for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of ten agricultural high schools 
in the state. Ten schools were to be selected and each 
one that organized departments of agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science was to be aided by the 
state to the amount of two-thirds of the cost, but the 
state might not contribute more than $2,500 annually to 
any school. This bill passed the House also, and the 
county plan fell through. The high school board was 
designated in this bill to name the ten schools... Some 
had already made a beginning along these lines and 
others were ready to do so. The board met and selected 
the following ten out of over fifty applicants: Albert 
Lea, Alexandria, Canby, Cokato, Glencoe, Hinckley, 
Lewiston, McIntosh, Red Wing, and Wells. 

Several schools are complying with the provisions of 
the law without getting the aid, and these schools will 
receive most favorable recognition two years hence, 
when ten or twenty additional schools will, in all prob- 
ability, be named. 

There are a great many things that might be added 
here about these schools, their plans, the potentialities 
of this plan, etc., that I need not mention now. If you 
wish more detailed information I shall be pleased to 
telh you the plans we have adopted here. We have a 
graduate of Ames, Iowa, Agricultural College to take 
charge of our agricultural work, and the work is going 
on well. These schools are not special schools. We 
have besides the teachers of manual training, domestic 
science, and agriculture, instructors in English, Latin, 
and German, history, music and drawing, and also a 
normal department for the graduates who go into the 
rural schools to teach. 

These schools have industrial departments organized 
under Putnam Act of 1909. The rules laid down by the 
high school board provide that not less than three spe- 
cial instructors must be employed, one of whom must 
be a trained teacher of agriculture, one of manual 
training, and one of. domestic science. Not less than 
five acres of land must be provided in connection with 
the school. 

The state pays two-thirds of the expense of main- 
taining these departments, not to exceed $2,500 annu- 
ally. Not more than ten schools may be added to the 
list each two years. The aid covers the biennial period 
beginning this year. 

C. G. S. 





woes 
A WORD ON MUSIC. 


A number of visits to closing exercises proves that al- 
most every teacher in my district shows a tendency to 
leave the classic songs which have been provided, songs 
that children always sing well, for “special” music (?) 
taken from papers and pamphlets. 

Teachers, when you have songs in your class reper- 
toire that the whole nation loves, that the children sing 
well, why leave these out and give their places to 
ephemeral efforts of amateurs because they allege that 
they are specially adapted to “graduation.” 

Stop. Leave this stuff alone. You can never teach 
the children a tenth of the songs they should know. 
Waste no time on trivial music. 

E. C. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


READINGS IN MODERN BUROPEAN HISTORY. 
A Collection of Extracts from Sources Chosen with 
the Purpose of Illustrating Some of the Chief Phases 
of the Development of Europe During the Last Two 
Hundred Years. By James Harvey Robinson, pro- 
fessor of history, and Charles A. Beard, adjunct pro- 
fessor of politics in Columbia University. Volume IL.. 
The Eighteenth Century: The French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Period. 12mo. Cloth. 410 pp. List 
price, $1.40; mailing price, $1.50. Volume IIL., Europe 
Since the Congress of Vienna. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. 

“Readings in Modern European History” aims to 
Stimulate the student to real thought and interest in his 
work by bringing him right to the sources of historical 
knowledge and enabling him to see the very words of 
those who, writing when the past was present, can carry 
him back to themselves and make their times his own. 
In this way the book offers the proper background and 
atmosphere for “The Development of Modern Europe,” 
by the same authors, which it accompanies chapter by 
chapter and section by section. Bibliographies provided 
in the appendix start the student on the path to a really 
thorough study of the field. Volume II. contains docu- 
ments and papers of the masters in the times of the 
Restoration in France and the Révolution of 1830, Es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom of Belgium, Germany and 
the Reaction of 1814, Restoration in Spain and Italy, 
Spanish American Colonies, The Industrial Revolution, 
The Revolutign of 1848 in France, The Unification of 
Italy, The Hungarian Union, The German Empire, 
France Under the Third Republic, Political Reforms in 
England, Great Britain and Russia in the Nineteenth 
Century, Turkey and the Eastern Question, The Expan- 
sion of Europe, and the great problems of to-day. 


WRITING THE SHORT STORY. By J. Berg Esen- 
wein, editor of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine. New 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Cloth. 12mo. 448 


pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here is helpfulness invaluable to the would-be fiction 
writer by an expert whose high standards of excellence 
are widely recognized. It is just what a stort-story 
writer needs. It discusses such things as The Choice of 
Theme, The Gathering of Materials, The Opening, The 
Plot, The Dialogue, The Characters, and others of a kin- 
dred nature. Coming as it does from one whose calling 
leads him to the examination of numbers of manuscripts 
annually, to discrimination in detecting their merits 
and demerits, and to sympathy with those who wish to 
tread the difficult path of authorship, this work is a 
blessing to many. 


ADVENTURES IN FIELD AND FOREST. By F. H. 
Spearman and others. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, 60 cents. 

This volume is one of a series which includes many 
stories of adventures “by sea and by land.” Among 
the authors of these stories are found Commander 
Peary, General Charles King, Howard Pyle, Admiral 
Stevens, and many others well known as writers of 
stirring tales. They are the kind of stories that attract 
and hold the interest of the reader in an honest, whole- 
some way. They are also a source of general informa- 
tion. These volumes are well worth a place in a boy’s 
library. The illustrations are well chosen and _ the 
book is attractive. 


A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited 
by Theodore Stanton, M. A., of Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y¥. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 493 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Among the numerous valuable volumes sent out from 
Cornell this must be accorded a conspicuous place. In 
its preparation the editor has been in collaboration with 
professors in the English department of Cornell and 
also those of the Sage School of Philosophy. American 
“Colonial Literature’ and that of the Revolutionary 
period is based upon the work of the late Moses Coit 
Tyler—a prince among litterateurs. The literature of 
the nineteenth century deals with the ‘‘Historians,” 
“Novelists,” “Poets,” “Essayists and Humorists,’ “Ora- 
tors and Divines,” “Scientists,” and “Periodical Writ- 
ers,” the whole forming a comprehensive view of the 
work of American writers of that period. One is in- 
clined to ask as he looks the volume through whether 
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any deserving American writer from the earliest to the 
latest day has escaped the notice or the careful acetate 
of these authors. . The work suggests the thought a 
literary Hall of Fame. Nor can one overlook thé fihe 
style of the authors. Their English is of the choicest, 
and there is an entire lack of fulsomeness on the o1 
hand, or harshness on the other. It is an invaluab‘e as- 
sistance to anyone who seeks a fair estimate of the 
many literary men and women under review. It can- 
not fail to secure a commanding position among Ameri- 
can books treating on literary research. It ought to be 
a welcome text-book for colleges and high schools. 





WORLD BOOK OF TEMPERANCE. By Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts. Washington, D. C.: The  Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

The Crafts have been for many years prominent in 
reform measures. Some of their best work has been 
done in temperance lines. Here they provide live ma- 
terial to aid any one in preparing an address on tem- 
perance. Biblical, historical, and scientific matter is 
presented ina number of forms that are decidedly 
telling. It is quite an art to be a good selector, and 
these compilers excel in this art. There is not a juice- 
less paragraph in the entire book. We imagine that 
many people engaged in “The Battle of the Bottle” will 
welcome this compilation as a decided aid. 


THE AGRICOLA.OF TACITUS. Edited by Professor 
Duane Reed Stuart of Princeton University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 111 pp. 
Net price, 40 cents. 

Tacitus is a standard Roman historian and biographer. 
His “Agricola” is a biography of his father-in-law, 
whose fortunes varied with the times and the whims of 
the emperors who made the times famous or infamous. 
The editor gives us in his introduction a well of informa- 
tion about Agricola and other persons whom he had to 
meet in friendship or rivalry. The text is admirable 
Latin for the student translator; and. the careful and 
copious notes illuminate all naturally intricate passages, 
and help the student over many a difficult place. 





Riverside Educational Monographs 


Edited by Henry Suzzauuo, Professor of the 
Philosophy of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
Price 35 cents Each, Net. Postpaid. 

Volumes Now Ready 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


EDUCATION, ETC. By Ratrpx Wa.tpo Emerson. 
THE MEANING OF INFANCY, etc. By Joun Fiske. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY, etc. By Cuartes W: 
Exrot, President (Emeritus) of Harvard University. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. 
Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 
METHODS OF STUDY 
SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By Georce Her- 
BERT PavtmeR, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lipa B. Ear- 
HART. Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University,. (Double Number. Price to be determined.) 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION, By M. 
V. O’Suea, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. $2.00 
net, postpaid. 


HOW TO STUDY, AND TEACHING CHILDREN HOW 
TOSTUDY. By F. M. McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS AND VALUES IN 
EDUCATION. By Wittam E, CuHancecror, $1.75 net,postpaid. 


GROWTH AND EDUCATION. By Joxun M. Tycer, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Amherst College. $1.50 net, postpaid. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Anvrew S. Draper, Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New York. (Jn press.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Educational Department 
NEW YORK 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 


July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; BE. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 


July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 


July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 


July 18-15: Tennessee State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mont Eagle. 


October 8, 9: Bastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 


October 28, 29: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


© ©-0-@-0- @ -0- 








Summer Schools, 

July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. ‘ 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August: New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


July 6 to August 17: 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Tinois. 

June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 

June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
mer School of Methods, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America, Plattsburg, N. 
a. 

August 2 to 14: 


University of 


University of 


National Summer 


School of Music, Chicago, Freder- 
ick E.. Chapman, director. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


SKOWHEGAN. At the annual 
meeting of the Somerset Educational 
Association there was a large at- 
tendance of teachers from all parts 
of the county as well as of superin- 
tendents. At the Superintendents’ 
Association the address of welcome 
was by George E. Paine, superin- 
tendent of the public schools in An- 
son. The speakers were Superin- 
tendent C. KE. Ball of Bingham on 
“What Courses of Study Should the 
High Schools of Our County Offer?” 


‘The discussion was by George C. 


Hight of Athens. “Medical Inspec- 
tion” was the subject taken by Dr. 
J. S. Norton of Hartland and Dr. W. 
S. Stinchfield. Mrs. Alice K. Fol- 
som of Norridgewock spoke on 
“How May We Increase the Effi- 
ciency of Our Untrained Teachers?” 
Class exercises in first grade reading 
were exemplified by Miss Grace B. 
Choate. Miss Dorothy M. Elliott 
spoke on the adjusting of rights of 
incoming pupils to the Skowhegan 
High school. “How to Teach Eng- 
lish” was the subject of a paper by 
Miss Grace BE. Fickett of the normal 
school in Gorham. Class reading in 
the third grade was exemplified by 
Miss Gertrude E. Townsend of 
Skowhegan. The evening addresses 
were by Dennis E. Bowman of 
Waterville on “Teaching English,” 
and Dr. E. E. Philbrook of the Nor- 
mal school in Castine on “Music in 
the Public Schools.” The meetings 
were presided over by D. H. Per- 
kins, president of the Superintend- 
ents’ Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MONSON. Henry Franklin Dew- 
ing of Cumberland, Md., has been 
chosen principal of Monson Acad- 
emy to succeed James F. Butter- 
worth. Mr. Dewing is a native of 
Revere. He is a Harvard graduate 
in the class of 1904, and for the past 
five years has had a very successful 
career as principal of the Alleghany 
County Academy. 

CAMBRIDGE. Superintendent 
William C. Bates of the school de- 
partment of Cambridge died at the 
home of his mother at Hingham 
June 29. He had been ill about four 
months, and his death was not unex- 
pected. Mr. Bates was fifty-two 
years old. He went to Cambridge 
three years ago to succeed Francis 
R. Cogswell, who resigned after a 
service in the school department of 
fifty years. He came from Fall 
River, where he had served as su- 
perintendent for eleven years. Mr. 
Bates leaves a widow, two daugh- 
ters, and a son. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Miss Sarah Dyer 
Barnes, who is to retire at the end of 
the present school year as assistant 
superintendent of schools, was given 
a delightful farewell reception June 
22 by the Providence Women Teach- 
ers’ Association. A feature of the 
reception was the presentation to 
Miss Barnes of a ring containing 
sapphires encircled with diamonds. 
The reception resolved itself into a 
spontaneous tribute to Miss Barnes 
by the teachers of the city. Mayor 
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Fletcher, in behalf of the city, made 
an address in which he spoke highly 
of the regard in which Miss Barnes 
and her work are held. Judge Fred- 
erick Rueckert, chairman of the 
school committee, expressed the re- 
gret of the school committee at Miss 
Barnes’s determination to resign. 
Superintendent of Schools Walter H. 
Small added a word of appreciation 
for his associate in the executive de- 
partment of the schools. Miss 
Barnes was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given June 7 at the Narra- 
gansett hotel by the grammar master 
and teachers of the Academy-avenue 
school. On June 4 the grammar 
masters gave a dinner and presented 
ber with an elegant loving cup in- 
scribed as follows: “Presented to 
Sarah Dyer Barnes by the Provi- 
dence Grammar Masters.” On June 
11 the teachers of schools for indi- 
vidual work, generally called dis- 
ciplinary schools, gave her a beauti- 
ful loving cup. 
CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. A _ feature of the 
graduating exercises of the Central 
District schools was the announce- 
ment as follows: During the past 
winter the Connecticut Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America of- 
fered a prize of $10 for the best es- 
say on some colonial subject. This 
competition was open to all the gram- 
mar schools of the state. As a re- 
sult Miss Sadie A. Coit of the gradu- 
ating class won the prize, and three 
other pupils of the same class re 
ceived certificates of merit. The 
same organization offered a “special 
prize” of $15 for the best essay, open 
to high and grammar schools alike, 
on “Colonial Gardens and the Flow- 
ers Our Greatgrandmothers Grew.” 
This prize was awarded to Miss 
Mary Augusta Johnson of the gradu- 
ating class, and one other pupil re- 
ceived a certificate of merit. There 
is some reason to be elated over the 
unusual record made. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





LOUISIANA 
RUSTON. Miss Charlotte Arm 
strong of Nashville, Tenn., is con- 


ducting the primary work in the 
normal summer school at the State 
Industrial Normal school here for 
two months. There are more than 
500 earnest, studious teachers here. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


_ IOWA. 

AMES. The auditorium here is 
the yzreatest agricultural college hall 
in the world. It cost $350,000. 

Parsons College, Fairfield. Iowa, 
opened a three-weeks’ summer school 
June 14, six days per week. This is 
the first time Parsons College has 
tried to use her buildings during va- 
eation for school purposes. The 
present outlook promises good at- 
tendance. 

Miss Buchannan, county superin- 
tendent of Jefferson county, is lend- 
ing her aid to the growth of the 
Short school. 

Superintendent Power of Fairfield 
has not decided whether to continue 
in schoo] work or enter some line of 
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business. He is succeeded in Fair- 
field by Superintendent Roberts of 
Cresco, Lowa. Mr. Roberts is a grad- 
uate of Iowa Teachers’ College and 
post-graduate course of Wisconsin 
University. He has been in Cresco 
some three years, and has a splendid 
record. Fairfield is a good field for 
an ambitious man. Superintendent 
Power has the schools well in hand 
for the new man to make the show- 
ing if he cares to work that way. 

Superintendent Riddle of the Des 
Moines schools has been retained for 
another year with salary increased, 
and he has been sent on a rest and 
business trip to the schools of Eu- 
rope. 

There is to be more industrial 
work in Iowa in the future. There 
fs a strong wave for agriculture, But 
in nene of the schemes so far men- 
tioned from the Bolten report down to 
the last meeting of the state superin- 
tendent with the county superintend- 
ents about a month ago, when they 
convened in Des Moines for a three- 
days’ conference, has there been any 
plan to directly and materially affect 
the country schools, nor to really 
make teaching a profession. The 
city schools will grow and introduce 
new plans, but the country school 
must be really compelled to do its 
best in a majority of the districts. 
Hence the problem facing the new 
lawmakers is this: How can the 
country school be made permanently 
efficient? How may the teachers be 
made more secure in retaining one 
position in the country schools? 
These two ends must come witb 
the least friction possible, and with 
the least increase in immediate tax 
levy. 

The three state schools—viz., the 
university, the Agricultural College, 
and the Teachers College—go under 
a new board of control July 1. 
Heretofore the state has supported 
three boards, one for each institu- 
tion. Now there will be one board 
of nine persons, appointed by the 
governor, confirmed by the state 
senate, to attend to the three schools. 
This board elects a board of three, 
not of themselves, to be financial 
secretaries of the schools. These 
secretaries will have no votes, but 
will be obliged to devote full time to 
the work of keeping the business 
ends in line. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The women took 
most of the prizes at the University 
of Cincinnati. 

ALLIANCE. The inaugural cere- 
mony of installing Rev. William H. 
McMaster as president of Mount 
Union College was held June 16, fol- 
lowed by a reception at the presi- 
dent’s house. 

OXFORD. The celebration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of Miami 
University was held from June 12 to 
June 17. There was a great gath- 
ering of graduates and friends of the 
institution. 


MISSOURI. 
SPRINGFIELD. At the thirty- 
sixth annual commencement exer- 
cises of Drury College the principal 
event was the inauguration of Dr. 
Joseph H. George as the fifth 
president. Dr. George came to the 
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college a year ago, but refused to be 
inaugurated president until he had 
raised a quarter-million-dollar en- 
dowment fund. The whole amount 
has been paid in. Dr. George was 
called here from a pastorate in Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. Miss Clara Evelyn 
McHugh, a teacher in one of the 
Topeka schools, read at a recent 
teachers’ meeting from a collection 
of quaint examination answers that 
she had been gathering for some 
years. The gems of Miss McHugh’s 
collection were:— 

“A blizzard is the inside of a hen.” 

“The equator is a menagerie lion 
running around the earth.” 

“Oxygen is a thing that has eight 
sides,”’ 

“The cuckoo never lays its own 

“A mosquito is achild of black 
and white parents.” 


NEBRASKA. 

McCOOK. The normal summer 
session of eight weeks, under Super- 
intendent C. W. Taylor, is the larg- 
est ever and promises to be the best. 

VALENTINE. Superintendent 
Bettenga has a flourishing eight- 
weeks’ summer normal school under 
the direction of Superintendent ©. A. 
Gregory of Crete. 

KEARNEY. The summer session 
of the normal school enrolls 500. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Professionally 
this city has had by far the best year 
in its history. Superintendent B. C. 
Moore has his corps of teachers loyal 
to him with an intensity and devo- 
tion never excelled anywhere. The 
fabulous growth of the city in school 
population, never equaled I think 
with the possible exception of Seat- 
tle, has tested the resources of the 
city in providing equipment, and no 
other city has advanced professional 
standards and salary so heroically in 
the face of material need in equip- 
ment, and this has been largely due 
to Superintendent E. C. Moore. 

SANTA BARBARA. H. A. Ad- 
rian, superintendent of the public 
schools of this city, recently filed a 
suit against Frank Sanda, editor and 
owner of the Daily News of this city, 
alleging libel, and asking for $10,000. 
Adrian has been superintendent of 
the public schools for six years, and 
is well known throughout the state 
and country as an educator. 

SAN DINGO. Superintendent 
Duncan Mackinnon is leading the 
board of education into a genuinely 
progressive policy. San Diego pro- 
poses to line up with the best cities 
in the United States educationally. 
She will do it, too. 


NEW MEXICO. 

LAS VEGAS. The Normal Uni- 
versity, under President B. C. 
Gowen, has one of the most schol- 
arly and best-trained faculties of any 
normal school in the country. Prac- 
tieally every member of the faculty 
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Circulating dust can be reduced 


nearly one hundred per cent., but the 
only feasible method of accomplishing 
the purpose is by treating the floors 
pr yy pre aa _— w —— — 
ca an e dust particles, but 
kill the disease bacilli as well. 

In view of the splendid results ob- 
tained from the use of Standard Floor 
Dressing, its use on all wood floors 
cannot be too highly recommended, 
whether for schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, stores, or public buildings. It is 
net intended for houschold use, and 
should not be applied to any floor in 
the home. 

Standard Floor Dressing is, at the 
present time, being used in a great 
number of educational institutions, in 
hospitals, in great mercantile houses, 
and public buildings. It has in every 
instance proved of inestimable value 
and substantiates every claim made 
for it. In addition, it is an excellent 
floor preservative, as it prevents splin- 
tering and cracking of the wood. 
Three or four treatments a year afford 
the most satisfactory results. It pays 
for itself many times over by saving 
labor. 

As a demonstration of its efficiency. 
we are willing to treat one floor, o 
room or corridor, of ‘any school or 

ublic building with Standard Floor 

ressing, an AT OUR OWN EX- 
PENSE. To localities 

far removed from our 
agencies, we will send 
free sample, with full 
directions for applying. 

To those in charge of 
schools and other pub- 
lic institutions we will 
send testimonials, re- 
ports, our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and 
full particulars regard- 
ing our free trial offer. 
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has had adequate and recent univer- 
sity training. 
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WYOMING. 


LARAMIE. The State University 
is making great strides in standards 
of scholarship under President Oli- 
ver H. Merica, and the state asa 
whole is appreciating it. 


a 


COLLEGES NOTES. 


Dr. Samuel Avery, who has been 
serving as acting chancellor of the 
Nebraska State University since 
January 1, was elected chancellor by 
the board of regents at its last meet- 
ing. Dr. Avery, himself a graduate 
of the state university, was professor 
in chemistry, had studied abroad and 
had received signal recognition over 
there for his work in that science. 
When Chancellor Andrews withdrew 
because of ill health the regents, rec- 
ognizing in Professor Avery a broad- 
minded, brilliant man, made him act- 
ing chancellor. They have been 
highly pleased with the way that he 
has taken hold of the work, and con- 
sequently determined to make him 
chancellor. The resignation of Alvin 
Keyser, professor of soils, was ac- 
cepted and the agricultural depart- 
ment reorganized so that his work 
could be handled by other professors. 
He goes to Colorado <Agricultural 
College, where he receives a larger 
salary. New appointments in the 
political science department were: 
G. O. Virtue, Ph. D., professor; G. A. 
Stephens, Ph. D., instructor: Minnie 
T. England, Ph. D., instructress; E. 
D. Mallery, assistant instructor, and 
J. M. Alexander, assistant instructor. 
These are to fill vacancies left by the 
resignations of Professors Webster 
and LeRossignol. 


The following new appointments 
have recently been made at Brown 
University for next year: M. Gilbert 
Chinard, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages; Arthur W. Locke, instructor 
in music: Robert C. Weed and Moses 
L. Crossley, assistants in chemistry; 
Albert E.. Leach and Charles M. 
Franklin, assistants in civil engineer- 
ing; Robert K. Bennett, assistant in 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


as- 


Lawrence Grose, 
sistant in English; A. B. Morton, in- 


mathematics; 


structor in mathematics; George T. 
Huxford, assistant in mechanical 
engineering; E. E. Moffett, assistant 
in electrical engineering; Thomas P. 
Ayer, assistant librarian; Hovannes 
Zovigian and Robert F. Chambers, 
assistants in chemistry. 

The fifty-sixth commencement of 
the University of Wisconsin, June 18 
to 23, was marked by the unveil- 
ing of the Waterman heroic bronze 
statue of Lincoln; the baccalaureate 
address by Senor Joaquim Nabuco, 
Srazilian ambassador to the United 
States; and a great gathering of al- 
umni for reunions June 22. 

Two new additions to the faculty 
of Amherst College for next year 
have been announced by President 


Harris. Charles H. Toll is to be an 
assistant professor of philosophy. 
He was graduated from Hamilton 


College in 1904. After two years at 
Harvard he received a master of arts 
degree there, and this year receives 
a doctor of philosophy degree from 
Frieburg. Walter P. Hall has been 
appointed an instructor in history. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1905 
and this year takes a doctor of phil- 
osophy degree from Columbia, where 
he has been teaching. 

Paul Nixen, instructor 
and Latin, will leave 
next year to accept a _ position at 
Bowdoin as assistant professor. Mr. 
Nixon has been at Dartmouth but 
one year. He was a Rhodes scholar 
from Connecticut, and is a graduate 
of Wesleyan. Last year he was in- 
structor in classics at Princeton. 

At the University of Maine three 
new heads of departments have been 
chosen by the trustees to fill va- 
cancies; two by death and one by the 
retirement of Professor Aubert. 
Two of the new professors are Ro- 
land P. Gray, professor of English, 
a graduate of Columbia in 1893, a 
student at Harvard, Yale, and Ox- 
ford, and teacher at the University 
of Nebraska, the University of Roch- 
ester, Acadia University, and Indi- 
ana University, and Ralph H. Mc- 
Kee, professor of chemistry, who re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Chi- 
eago University in 1901. 


Professor Harold Pender has been 


in Greek 
Dartmouth 





M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 
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chosen by the Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology corporation to fill 


the professorship in the electrical 
engineering department left vacant 
by the resignation of Professor H. 


E. Clifford, who goes to Harvard. 
Professor Pender was born in Tar- 
boro, N. C., in 1879. He took his 
bachelor’s degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1898 and his doctor’s degree in 
physics, electrical engineering, and 
chemistry three years later. He is a 
Phi Beta Kappa man. While  pur- 
suing graduate work at Johns Hop- 
kins he taught physics at Syracuse 
University. In December, 1902, he 
undertook, under the direction of M. 
H. Poincare of the Sorbonne, Paris, 
research work on the magnetic e‘fect 
of moving charges of electricity. He 
spent four months in Paris. On his 
return in 1908 he entered the shops 
of the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany at Pittsburg. In 1904 he be 
came electrical engineer for the New 
York Central railroad, directing the 
electrification of the transmission 
lines and sub-stations of the New 
York terminal. The next year he 
was associated with a firm of con- 
sulting engineers in New York. He 
is the author of various professional 
papers in scientific and engineering 
journals. 

The fourteenth annual negro con- 
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ference was held at Atlanta Univer- ; 
A_Dictionary Easy sy to Consult 


sity in three sessions. The general 


subject was “Social Betterment 
Among Negro Americans,” being a 
continuation of a similar study made 
in 1898. At the morning session a re- 
port from Professor W. A. Rogers of 
the State Normal and Industrial In- 
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stitute at Petersburg, Va.,. made a 
very interesting showing of a re- 
formatory, old folks’ homes, and 
charitable clubs in that state. The 
.fternoon was taken up by a practi- 
eal exhibit of the work of the Free 
Kindergarten Association of Atlanta. 
This association of colored women 
has raised $4,000 in the last four 
years and is now supporting five free 
kindergartens in Atlanta. Two hun- 
dred children from these kindergar- 
tens gave an exhibition... Miss Cor- 
nelia Bowen, president of the Feder- 
ation of Forty-five Negro Women’s 
Clubs of Alabama, told of their 
work in supporting a negro youths’ 
reformatory at Waugh, Ala. At 
night the chief address was made by 
I. M. Rubinow, special agent of the 
United States labor bureau at Wash- 


: N 
ington. He spoke of “The Secial yes oe 
Betterment of the Russian Peasant.” ress 
There were reported to the confer- FUNK& WAGNALLS City P State 
-e fr ‘arious states sixteen COMPANY ~peité 
pag eek ce i wa NPN Lay. Ea ey 47 East 234 St., New York Oficial Position 


negro hospitals, ten negro day nur- 
series, thirty-nine negro young men’s 
and women’s Christian associations, 
ninety-three negro orphanages and 
homes, and 340 charitable clubs. 
The printed report of this, with full 
statistics, will be ready in the fall. 
The arrangements for the confer- 
ence were in charge of Dr. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, the correspond- 
ing secretary. 
————-0-- -@-@-e- @-e-—____— 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 45.) 


GOING IT ALONE ON DAYLIGHT 
HOURS. 


The ‘‘daylight saving” idea of chang- 
ing the clock by legislative enactment, 
so that work may begin earlier on sum- 
mer mornings and cease earlier in the 
afternoons was seriously discussed in 
England, but found only limited favor 
in parliament. The city of Cincinnati, 
however, has determined to go it alone 
in the matter, so far as the action of 
the city council can control. It has 
unanimously enacted an ordinance pro- 
viding for turning the clock ahead an 
hour during the months between May 1 
and October 1. This is so that work 
of all kinds may begin an hour earlier 
than at present and the workers ;‘knock 
off” an hour earlier in the afternoon, 
If this system were to go into effect, 
while artisans just outside the city 
limits, as well as elsewhere in the coun- 
try, were rubbing their eyes or eatin 
their breakfasts at seven o’clock, wit 
the intention of beginning work at 
eight, Cincinnati workmen would be 
actually beginning work, because under 
the city ordinance it really was eight 
o’clock. But why stop here? The 
birds begin twittering at three; why 
not get up with them, call it seven 
o’clock, and get through the day’s toil 
by noon? The new ordinance does not 
take effect until next May, and there is 
time in the interval for several things 
to happen. 


THE TRIBUTES TO MISS JEWETT. 


It is gratifying to observe the warmth 
and spontaneity of the tributes every- 
where paid to Sarah Orne Jewett | 


STANDARD 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 
Bound in Cloth 





“so simple that my nine-year-old boy uses it 
“every day in studying his lessons. 
“I LIKE its defining by definitive statement. 


“I LIKE its system of compounding. 
‘*l LIKE its defining suffixes and prefixes. 
“I LIKE its initial letters telling which is a 


common and which is a proper noun. 
“T shall urge that it be put in our scheols,”’ 





Full line, from unabridged 


A Free Copy Sent te School Officials’ 





to vest-pocket dictionaries, 
at all book stores. Always 
ask for ‘The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard.” 


New York Herald —“ The 
Standard is the most satis- 
factory and most complete 
dictionary yet printed.”’ 














(SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON) 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 47 Hast 23d St., N. ¥, 

I am one of the school authorities who selects the 
dictionaries to be used by teachers and pupils in the 
schools of my locality. I desire you to send me a com- 
plimentary copy,of the Concise Standard Dictio: 
as you offer,so that 1 may examine and recommend its 
use in the schools if it is satisfactory. 





cstimiaeieadaal 








WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


America. It aims to a 


MERSON The largest school ef Oratory, Literature, and 
P in develep i 
the s mt a knowledge of his own ere is 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new buil . BSam- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full mation 


College of Oratory “tia: 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
now BOSTON, MASS. 








whose recent death has left a gap 
which seems not likely to be filled in 
American literature. Miss Jewett 
wrote no problem novels nor “best 
sellers.” She never turned her hand to 
detective stories or any kind of ‘‘thrill- 
ers.” She simply described life in 
quiet New England communities as 
she saw it,—truthfully, with kindly 
humor, with unforced sentiment, and 
with extraordinary insight. Almost 
every year for twenty years or more, a 
volume of such stories and studies 
came from her pen, and was eagerly 
welcomed by readers who know litera- 
ture when they see it; and her stories 
will long remain the most truthful, 
wholesome, and sympathetic portray- 
als of New England life and character. 





Many a girl thinks she has broken 
her heart when she has only sprained 
her imagination.—Life. 





THE MAGAZINES, 





—The special features of the July 
Review of Reviews number are il- 
lustrated articles on “The Alaska 
of ‘To-day,’ “The Northwestern Rail- 
way Situation,” ““‘The Nation’s Play- 
grounds,” and “What the Visitor 
Sees at the Seattle Fair.” There is 
also an appreciation of the late Dr, 
Edward Everett Hale, and the esti- 
mate of Oliver Wendell Holmes con- 
tributed to the Review by Dr. Hale 
on the occasion of Dr. Holmes’ death 
in 1894 is reproduced. The book de- 
partment has brief articles this 
month on “Edward Everett Hale as 
Man of Letters” and “Meredith and 
His Message,” besides the usual com- 
plement of notices of current publi- 
cations. The frontispiece of this 








HANnp SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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-Some New Books. 





Title. 
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STROH RTE Hee eee eee 


Author. 





Publisher. Price. 
ape The Century Co., N x. $1.50 
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L. oc: Page & Co., 1.50 
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Bradley Msemillan Co., N.Y. 3.00 

- Wallace Longmans,Green&Co., “ 3.50 
Ditchfield Dutton & Co., - 2.50 

7 —" Houghton Mifflin Co., , Boston 75 
4.00 

Day G.. P- Putnam’ 8 Sons, N. Y. -_— 
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For women o nly. Especial at- 
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Wuairremore, Principal. 
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number is an excellent group _ por- 
trait of the Wright brothers and 
their father at the Dayton celebra- 
tion, June 18-19. In “The Progress 
of the World,” the tariff debate at 
Washington, the Philadelphia street- 
car strike, the strike of the locomo- 
tive firemen in Georgia, the recent 
achievements in aerial navigation, 
the European battleship craze, and 
other leading topics of the month are 
commented on, while the depart- 
ments of cartoons, “Finance and 
Business” and “Leading Articles of 
the Month” deal with a great vari- 
ety of matters of current interest. 

—Everybody’s July fiction is in- 
tended mostly for easy reading in 
lazy weather. Gouverneur Morris 
contributes “The McTavish,” a 
whimsical love story of an American 
whose father grew rich out of the 
tariff. Mary Stewart Cutting’s “The 
Wife” is a simple tale of divorce and 
remarriage prevented by the 
woman’s faithfulness to her own and 
her husband’s ideal of her. “A 
Vision Sent,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
is one of his Cape Cod yarns, with a 
smile or a laugh from beginning to 
end. “BH. J. Rath” we suspect of be- 
ing a woman, for her “The Back 
Porch” has too much sentiment of 
home and love and housekeeping to 
have been the product of the coarser 
sex. Harvey J. O'Higgins, by way 
of contrast, has a powerful haunting 
story, whose tragedy is softened by 
a “sweetness-and-light” old man. 
“The Title Market,” Mrs. BHEmily 
Post’s serial, nearing its close, has 
almost an article interest because of 
its descriptions of the horrors of sul- 
phur mining in Sicily. 

—LEvery one who reads the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for July will be struck 
by the compact and telling appeal 
which a British marine officer makes 
to America to build and support a 
national merchant marine, so that 
our flag may not utterly disappear 


from the seas of the world. Other 
lessons which America may learn 
from foreigners are exemplified in 
this number by a suggestive article 
on “The German Way of Making 
Better Cities,” by Sylvester Baxter, 
and <A. F. Sanborn’s significant 
paper on “French Conservatism.” 
To those who are interested in the 
complex problems which face 
churches in these days of socialism 
and labor disputes, Hayes Robbins’s 
paper on “The Church and Social 
Movements” offers unlimited food for 
discussion, while David Buffum’s 
“The Mission of the Land” puts 
some troublesome questions to 
people who are content to own land 
without taking the trouble to de- 
velop it. But the Atlantic is not 
given over to seriousness. For those 
who are inclined to enjoy their mid- 
summer ease the number offers a 
particularly agreeable group of 
papers: “The Passing of Indoors,” a 
humorous and sympathetic protest 
against the present wild crusade for 
living in the open, by Zephine Hum- 
phrey; “Marmolata of the Dolo- 
mites,” a sketch of unusual travel, 
by Lucy Conant, and ‘“‘Washington 
Square: A Meditation,” by Walter P. 
Eaton. 


—fFiction and serious articles are 
pretty evenly balanced in the July 
Century. Leading place is giventoa 
complete novelette by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, a tale of strange doings in 
Paris during the third empire, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Society of the Guillotine.” 
A paper on “Imitation Among Ani- 
mals,” by Professor Robert M. 
Yerkes, assistant professor of com- 
parative psychology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has both popular and scien- 
tific timeliness. While the psycholo- 
gists who have taken up this subject 
with scientific precision are cau- 
tious as to final conclusions, their 
experiments are of a nature to inter- 
est the general public, and some of 
the results already attained are sur- 
prising. The important discoveries 
within the Antarctic circle, made by 
Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackleton, 
are described, with comment, by 
General A. W. Greely, who com- 
manded the Arctic expedition of 
1881-84. There is further presenta- 
tion of “The Emmanuel Movement’ 
in a reply by the Rev. Dr. Elwood 
Worcester to those who have criti- 
cised it; and the four-hundreth anni- 
versary ‘of Calvin's birth makes timely 
twe articles. 

—If any one has an ambition to 
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climb mountains as a vacation pas- 
time, Miss Annie S. Peck’s descrip- 
tion of her experiences in making the 
famous ascent of Mt. Huascaran, 
which appears in the Delineator for 
July, will be conducive to second 
thought. Mabel Potter Daggett tells 
what the gospel-workers of a great 
city do toward “Saving New York in 
Summer.” For the benefit of girls 
who are planning a trip abroad for 
the purpose of pursuing some branch 
of education, Mildred Stapley pre- 
sents “‘The Other Side of Studying in 
Paris.” In her series, “After College 
Days, What?” Ruth Cranston gives 
encouragement and advice to the 
girl who lives at home. Rudyard 
Kipling has written five stories for 
the Delineator. The first, “Cold 
Iron,” will appear in the September 
number. The fashions for July are 
~ beautifully illustrated. Edouard La 
Fontaine writes of “Fetes and 
Frocks in Paris,” and Mrs. Clara B. 
Simcox points out a variety of “The 
Penny Dreadfuls in Dress.” 


ne So oo 2, es 
Technical Education in Japan. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


According to reliable statistics the 
number of technical schools in Japan 
is now 445, and if the prepara- 
tory technical schools be added, a to- 
tal of over 5,000 is reached. During 
1908 there was an addition of sixty- 
six to the number of technical 
schools and an addition of 400 to 
that of preparatory schools. The de- 
tail of these institutions is as fol- 
lows:— 

Schools under the direct control 


of the 
Educational department........ 14 
Special Technical schools....... a 
Agricultural schools............ 204 
Marine Products schools........ 15 
Industrial schools.............. 38 
Apprentice schools............. 90 
Commercial schools............ 80 
Maritime schools.........ce.-0. 10 
0-9-0 0-9-0 


NO NEED OF KINDLING 

During the absence of his wife 
from home a Philadelphia man en- 
gaged a new cook, a country girl not 
long in the city. Although a good 
servant, the newcomer evinced a 
distressing unfamiliarity with the 
gas-range. It became necessary for 
her new employer to go to the kitchen 
and explain the modus operandi of 
the range. He gave her quite a 
demonstration, and lit every one of 
the many burners. While thus 
busily occupied, he was interrupted 
by the call of a friend. 

“TI think you understand the range 
now,” said he, as he went up-stairs. 
He soon forgot the matter, and did 
not see the girl for several days. 
When he did it was again in the 
kitchen, for it occurred to him to go 
thither to see how the range was 
working. 

“Everything is going on nicely, 
sir,’ said the cook. “That’s the 
nicest stove I’ve ever seen. You 
kindled it for me four days ago, and 
would you believe, sir, it’s still burn- 
ing and hasn’t lowered even once!”’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


“Judge, did you ever try an ab- 
sinthe frappe?” 

“No, but I’ve tried a lot of fellows 
who had.’—Cleveland Leader. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Next week is the famous Romany 
Opera company, the largest organiza- 
tion of the kind ever presented in 
vaudeville. It will include in its 
present visit Miss Florence Quinn, 
the wonderful soprano; Signor 
Ettore Campana; Signor Ressini and 
Alexander Bevan, who is still at the 
head of the organization. For the 
present engagement an entirely new 
production has been made under the 
title of “La Festo di Mezz Agosto.” 
There are no less than sixteen people 
in the company, and it will be per- 
haps impossible to get together a 
company of artists in one engage- 
ment at any other time to equal this. 
The Romany Opera company will be 
the leading attraction on another ex- 
ceptionally strong bill, which will in- 
clude a great Boston favorite, Charlie 
Case, the fellow who talks about his 
father. James Horne, the Boston 
leading man, will return in the 
sketch, “How to Win a Woman,” in 
which the leading part will be taken 
by Kathryn Pu:nell, one of the best- 
known actresses, who for years has 
been out at the head of her own com- 
pany. In the east will also be the 
old-time actor, who has since won 
fame asa dramatic author, Justin 
Adams, author of the play, “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer.” Still another local 
feature will be Henry D. Gardner, 
formerly of the Cadets, and Minnie 
Allen in a unique entertainment. 
Others on the bill are the Four Lon- 
dons; Paul LaCroix, the hat juggler; 
the Van brothers in their musical 
absurdities; Wilson. the spinning 
cyclist, and Gillette’s company of 
trained animals. 


’~ 
> 





Conference on Religious and 
Moral Education. 


Among many important subjects 
to be discussed at Chautauqua this 
summer none is more significant and 
fundamental than the symposium 
arranged under the auspices of the 
Religious Education Association. 
During the week, July 12-16, the 
main topic for discussion will be 
“The Development of Character un- 
der Present Conditions.” Various 
phases of this topic will be discussed 
by Professor George Albert Coe, 
Northwestern University; Professor 
Edward D. Starbuck of the State 
University of Iowa: Professor Her- 
bert L. Willett of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Clyde W. 
Votaw of the same izstitution. 
“Moral and Religious Education in 
the Home” will be made the subject 
of another series of conferences in 
connection with the same sympo- 
sium. Among those who have prom- 
ised to participate are President 
Frank K. Sanders of Washburn Col- 
lege; Dr. Richard M. Hodge of Teach- 
ers College, New York; Henry F. 
Cope of Chicago, general secretary 
of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion 





10 OOo oe 
PA’S DEFINITION. 
Little Willie—“Say, pa, what is a 
bundle of conceit?’ 
Pa—‘A woman who is all 
wrapped up in herself, my son.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ISNT THERE a difference between a recommendation and a notification ney? 
Here is a letter from Principal Littell of Mohawk, N. Y., dated June 

26, 1909. Incidentally we may remark that previous to this we had sent sixteen teachers 
to Mohawk. ‘“Miss—— has been elected to the seventh grade position and Miss —— to the 
second grade. You may feel good about the second grade position, as she is. elected 
from some twenty candidates, some of whom haye made personal application. Let 
me add that Iam very much pleased with ageney. To my mind is the only 
the experience Ihave had with your agency in the state that selects the best 
teacher for a place and then recommends her, instead of throwing the whole bunch at one— 
, bad, and indifferent.”” We are sure Princi Littel. will permit us to qnote 
this, because it expresses appreciation of just we aim at, (1) to select with 


care a candidate who meets the conditions, (2) to da 
that candidate and no other. Don’t you rink i tenkes’ ® DIFFERENCE ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 








ALCHERS 
Nhs 








SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, sccondary'senoois ana ruthie Schools are curs to Bi, 
nd now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
BRecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°5TON 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cosper ide. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck rt 4 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wagi:., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angéles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHERS" ACENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. @ : 
Bxelient facilities for Placing ee MANUAL, >» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


eee , j 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scncciss tna Pamiiies 
and FOREIG N_ superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


oe Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


ECIALISTS with good general education wanted for deparimeni work im 
P High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States, Grade teachers with ability to teach scme ay pi cved gy 8~ 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $¢0 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 























SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building Des Mornzs, lowa. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © %.2°02",2.09., Sseprist? 


Send fer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 26 soviston'se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespondence invited. 


SOOCCoer 
: Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. 














WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, ; 
SOOOSooe 
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WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonia)s frum recent patrons: 


From 4 Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absoiute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me ener tan our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**l want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

*Enelosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 
0 web me to thank you for your service in securing for 





us 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“IT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this et . the country, and I appreciate your services very 

u . 

- “ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“* Very truly yours.” 

Calis are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone, ~ 





She already bas shown that she merited your 


Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 








29-A Beacon Street, Boston ee oe 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


# 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 





Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





>- 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














